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SHADE TREE PLANTING ASSOCIATION. 


S an excellent means of securing the planting of shade trees, it is sug- 
gested that a “Shade Tree Planting Association” be organized in 
each school district in the county, for the purpose of securing the planting 
of trees along the vacant roadsides in the district. If the grown people 
of the district do not move promptly in this snatter, let the association be 
formed by the school childrer of the district, both girls and boys. They, 
of course, will contmience the work by planting trees around their school- 
houses and their homes: * All the boys, both great and small, could take 
part in digging the holes and planting the trees, and the girls also can aid 
in the beautiful work. ‘The association might then have a celebration, to 
which any person residing in the district may be made welcome. Next it 
will be in order, if there be a church or.a public square in the district 
whose grounds are barren of trees (as such are apt to be), for the associa- 
tion to get up another “ bee” for their adornment. And when the school 
grounds and the church yard have been thus beautified, the association 
might send its committees canvassing from house to house through the 
district, until each land owner shall have given a positive promise that 
he will set out some trees at the next tree-planting season, and gradually 
many farm fronts will be supplied with shade trees. 
PLANT FRUIT TREES AND NUT-BEARING TREES. 

In many European countries it has been the custom for centuries to 
plant a choice nut tree in commemoration of the birth of a child, and often 
this is repeated on each succeeding birthday. The results of such a prac- 
tice are partly seen in the millions of bushels of these nuts produced in 
those countries for home use and export. This country alone imports 
annually over twenty millions of pounds of these foreign-grown nuts. 
With these facts staring us in the face, we may well ask, Why should our 
roadsides be encumbered and shaded with trees yielding nothing in the 
way of food for either man or beast, when it would be just as feasible to 
plant choice nut trees, which would soon give their owners a crop that 
could be sold in the markets of any city or village, besides making the 
highways “ pleasant ways,” and especially for the small boy and his sister, 
who are always blessed with a good appetite, on their way home from 
school. It has been suggested that at least one choice nut-tree be planted 
on next Arbor Day in the school grounds of every district in the State. 
At the same time it should be impressed upon the minds of the children, 
and of people generally, that these. if properly guarded and cared for, will 
remain living and fruitful memorials of their kindness and forethought for 
many decades, and perhaps for many centuries. Fruit trees along the 
highways in Belgium made a return of two million of dollars (¢2,000,000) 
for the year 1898.—//dinors Arbor Day Pamphlet. 
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O we want infallibility ? The man who 
mourns because infallibility cannot 
be had in a church, or a guide, or a set 
of standards, does not know when he is 
‘well off. How could God develop our 
minds, our power of moral judgment, if 
there were no ‘‘spirit to be tried,’’ no 
necessity for discrimination, no discipline 
of search and challenge and choice? To 
give the right answer of the problem to 
a boy is to put him on the side of infalli- 
bility so far as that answer is concerned, 
but it is to do him a wrong touching his 
real education. The blessing of life’s 
schooling is not in knowing the right an- 
swer in advance, but in developing power 
through struggle.—J/. D. Babcock. 


PROBABLY more arrant nonsense can be 
talked by a body of ‘‘educators’’ in a 
given time than by any other body of 
adults in the world. At the late session 
in Chicago mothers were told that to 
give the reason for a command to a child 
would ‘‘impair the authority of the par- 
ent."’ And no spirit, God be thanked, 
will resent unreasonable and indefensible 
authority more quickly than achild. A 
parent has no more right to play the 
tyrant than has the Czar or the Sultan. 
Then too we are informed that ‘‘ there 
should be no reading, writing or arith- 
metic before a child is nine.’’ In spite 
of all which the best part of a child’s ed- 
ucation is accomplished before it is nine, 
or it is never accomplished; and that may 
be done while permitting the child un- 
usual freedom of recreations. The 
speaker must have been seeking to ascer- 
tain 10w much nonsense his hearers 
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could swallow when he insisted that be- 
fore the child is nine years old it should 
devote its time ‘‘ to nature study ’’ rather 
than toreading. Just what a child could 
learn of ‘‘ the toad, the rabbit, the rat and 
the bed bug’’ without reading may be 
left to the imagination. But honestly 
and seriously, if our educators cannot do 
better than this at their Associations, let 
them get together annually and have read- 
ings from Mother Goose.—/n/erior. 


A PLAN culled from an educational 
journal may be passed along to my fellow 
teachers with my good will. I found 
that my habit of questioning each pupil 
on the paragraph he had learned in his 
history lesson palled aftera time. Chil- 
dren weary of the same methods, so when 
I read this device I was delighted. After 
a lesson has been learned and the class 
has come up for recitation I call upon one 
pupil to give the substance of a page or a 
section. When he has finished I dis- 
tribute cards on which each pupil will 
write a number of questions bearing upon 
that chapter or section. I limit the ques- 
tions to five or six. Several pupils then 
read their questions in turn and call upon 
volunteers for answers, or call upon other 
pupils. The method serves as an excel- 
lent review and it also shows me what 
pupils know their lessons best. It isa 
wholesome stimulus.— School Journal. 


WATCH a boy at work upon a puzzle, 
and you will be convinced that he finds 
genuine delight in thinking that which 
is difficult. The most popular teachers 
are not those who smooth away every 
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difficulty in the pathway of the student, 
but those who stimulate his thinking, 
and help him to a sense of mastery over 
intellectual difficulties. A boy who was 

ronounced incorrigible, and who had 

en transferred from school to school 
because he could not get along with his 
teachers, at last met a teacher who dis- 
covered that he could take apart and put 
together watches and clocks. She al- 
lowed him to fix her clock and thus won 
his heart. She asked him to explain to 
the school the mechanism of instruments 
for keeping time. His interest in the 
clocks she connected with the numbers 
twelve and sixty, then with the time- 
table, with denominate numbers, and 
finally with the whole subject of arithme- 
tic. Interest in the exercises of the 
school converted the incorrigible boy into 
an obedient and studious pupil.—J. C. 
Schaeffer. 


I WANT to repeat what I have said be- 
fore. Give much time to spelling, but 
spend it wisely. Do not drill on words 
that are seldom or never missed. The 
column in the old spelling- book, begin- 
ning ‘‘ Baker, lady, etc.,’’ can be passed 
over lightly. But select words that are 
commonly missed and drill on them till 
they are surely mastered. A pupil will 
rarely or never miss the word /ady, but, 
how is it with the same word in the 


plural, or in the possessive case, or in the 
plural possessive? These grammatical 
changes in the spelling of words need 
much more attention than they commonly 


receive. Observe in your reading—of 
newspapers, for instance—what words are 
commonly missed. Keep a list of them 
on the board. Drill on those words till 
accuracy is secured. You will find such 
spellings as ‘‘supercede,’’ ‘‘ exhorbi- 
tant,’? and many others, very common. 
In a single copy of a carefully printed 
newspaper, I found to-day the word con- 
sensus used three or four times, and 
spelled ‘‘concensus’’ each time. In the 
same way, make a list of words frequently 
misused, and drill on sentences, using 
them correctly. Usea good spelling-book. 


PASSING quickly through the aisles, 
crayon in hand, place a number on each 
slate, not going beyond sixty. A boy or 
girl is then called to the platform, hold- 
ing the slate so that all can see the num- 
ber. The children rise in turn, holding 
up their slates, and, telling what their 
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numbers are, ask the pupil on the plat- 
forma question. When he fails toanswer 
correctly he goes to his seat, and the one 
who asked the question answers it and 
takes his place. The following are some 
questions that may be asked: ‘* My num- 
ber is thirty-seven; how many more is 
yoursthan mine?’’ ‘*‘Mynumberisten; 
if cents, how many ten-cent tops could 
you buy, and how much over?”’ ‘‘ My 
number is twenty-seven; add mine to 
yours.’”’ ‘‘How many nickels in your 
number?’’ ‘‘If my number be taken 
from your number what will be left ?’’ 
‘Your number is how many times my 
number?’’ etc. This calls for close atten- 
tion and rapid thinking.— School Journal. 


Wuat of the boy? This of the boy: 
He is the hope of the race. If we lose 
the boy, we lose all the hopes we have 
for the future greatness of our beloved 
land. Every patriotic man and every 
patriotic woman must be interested in all 
that pertains to the welfare of those who 
are so soon to take their places in the great 
contest which is to settle the problems of 
the ages. The boy with the cigarette 
habit is on the high road to ruin. He 
may be saved, but not with the cigarette 
in his mouth to deaden his best purposes 
and weaken both brain and heart.—Col. 
J. Merriam, Pres. Anti-Cigarette League. 


Do not be ashamed to love the flag or 
confess your love of it. Make much of 
it; tell its history; sing of it, It now 
floats over our schools, and it onght to 
hang from the windows of all our homes 
on all public days. Every man should 
uncover when the flag is borne in parade, 
and every one should rise when a national 
air is given at a concert or public meet- 
ing.—Benjamin Harrison. 


‘‘Tr I were to give you an orange,”’ 
said Judge Foote, of Topeka, ‘‘I would 
simply say, ‘I give you the orange,’ but 
should the transaction be intrusted to a 
lawyer to put into writing he would 
adopt this form: ‘I hereby give, grant 
and convey to you all my interest, right, 
title and advantage of and in said orange, 
together with its rind, skin, juice, pulp 
and pits; and all rights and advantage 
therein, with full power to bite, suck or 
otherwise eat the same, or give away 
with or without the rind, skin, juice, 
pulp or pits; anything hereinbefore or in 
any other deed or deeds, instruments of 
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any nature or kind whatsoever to the 
contrary in any wise notwithstanding.’ ”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


HERE are some questions for high 
school students of English literature to 
answer: What did William Tell? Whom 
did DavidSwing? What did Jane Cook? 
What made Rider Haggard? What did 
Charles Reade? When did Julius Ceesar? 
Whom did Leigh Hunt? What did John 
Steal? Why did John Kilpatrick? How 
long was Jane Short? When did J. I. 
Painter? What did Harriet Martineau? 
What did Mary M. Teller? Why was 
Lawrence Sterne? Of what did Chas. D. 
Warner? Where did Jno. Strange 
Winter? Whose ears did Franklin 
Pierce? What made Lady Jane Grey? 
Whose fire did James K. Polk? Whom 
did Elisha Kent Kane? What was 
Charles F. Worth? What did Richard 
March Hoe? Where did Henry Cabot 
Lodge? What did Mary Mapes Dodge? 


in what water did Hamilton Fish? 
Why did Henry Guy Carlton? What 
made Hawley Smart? What did Caroline 
Hazzard? ‘‘ Merry fun quickens wit.’’ 


‘*Bort the kindergarten costs money,’’ 
I think I hear some one say; ‘‘ we can- 
not afford it.’’ But wecan afford it, and 
all other educational facilities necessary 
for the full education of our people. Can- 
not a brave and noble people, industrious 
and economical, make from the right use 
of the fertile fields, broad forests, rich 
mines, and the hundreds of singing water- 
falls of this vast empire, won for us by 
our fathers, the few millions necessary to 
fit our children for all that is best in life? 
We must do it; it is our first duty to our 
children, for whom alone we live, and in 
and through whom we must live after we 
are dead. The wealth we have is theirs 
—beyond that which we must consume 
in the needs of our daily life. Sooner or 
later we must leave it to them; we are 
only their stewards and guardians. Shall 
we invest their money for them in bonds 
or brains?—in lands or life? Shall we 
leave them money, or skill to produce 
money and more than money ?—C/axton. 


THE teacher is largely responsible for 
the appearance of school grounds, and 
the interior and exterior of the school- 
house. The yard can be kept clean, the 
fence repaired, the window shutters kept 
in place and the walls and blackboirds 
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neatly and tastefully decorated, if the 
teacher wills it so, and he should will it so. 


THERE is one thing that we must pue 
into our work if we would make it a suc- 
cess, and that is ourself. Money, educa- 
tion, time, talents—none of these can 
balance the dragging weight of a half- 
hearted interest.—£d. /ndependent. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL HOUSE. 





HE old idea of the public library was 
that it was the jailof the books. The 
librarian was the jailer, and his chief 
office was to keep the books well locked 
up from the public, so that they should 
remain fresh, clean and uninjured. They 
were railed off, jealously guarded, and 
grudgingly doled out when it was abso- 
lutely necessary, and called back after a 
short interval to be restored to their 
places behind the bars. But all this is 
now done away, and the public are given 
free access to the books. The best 
librarian is the one who knows best how 
to bring the books and the public into 
the closest and most vital relation to each 
other. The books and the libraries are 
made for man, not man for the libraries. 
This is a healthful and needed reform. 
It is founded on reason and common 
sense, and the old conception has passed 
away forever. 

We mention the matter as an illustra- 
tion of a similar change that is coming 
slowly to the consciousness of the people, 
but surely coming, that the schoolhouse 
is for the education of the community, 
and the more freely and fully it is used, 
under proper supervision, for strictly 
educational purposes, the better does it 
fulfill its mission. Many towns and cities 
have spent large sums of money in build- 
ing splendid school houses, which are an 
ornament to the town and a source. of 
pride to the citizens. The main pur- 
pose for which they have been erected is, 
of course, to serve as meeting-places for 
the pupils and their teachers in the daily 
work of instruction. But often the in- 
direct and more or less unpurposed in- 
fluences of a given movement become of 
great tributary value. A school house 
that becomes in a large sense the centre 
of the educational life of the community 
is fulfilling in the truest way the concept 
underlying its construction. It is a step 
in the right direction when, as recently 
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happened in one of our large cities, five 

ublic schools were thrown open for read- 
ing rooms, gymnasia and meeting-places 
for school clubs at night. In the specific 
instance referred to, the school board is 
the directing influence over the affairs of 
the clubs. 

It is believed that this new venture 
will prove highly educational, morally, 
physically and intellectually. In many 
smaller towns school’ associations are 
being formed with the schoolhouse as a 
meeting place. One such association has 
planned and successfully carried out a 
season’s series of public concerts through 
their music committee, a very interesting 
and highly educational ‘‘loan exhibi- 
tion ’’ of paintings by the art committee, 
besides arranging a number of gatherings 
which have been addressed by able edu- 
cators on topics of educational interest. 
We believe that the more such move- 
ments can be fostered and centered in the 
school houses the more intelligent will the 
public become, and the better the public 
school fiulfill its mission.—Zducation. 


RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


AKE most pains with the best ma- 

terial. Many conscientious masters 
will plead for the exactly contrary in- 
iquity, and say you should take the most 
pains with the dullest boys. But this is 
not so (only you must be very careful 
that you know which are the dull boys; 
for the cleverest often look very like 
them). Never waste pains on bad 
ground; let it remain rough, though 
properly looked after and cared for: it 
will be of best service so; but spare no 
labor on the good or what has in it 
capacity of good. 

We must accept contentedly infinite 
difference in the original nature and 
capacity, even at their purest. It is the 
first condition of right education to make 
this manifest to all persons—most of all 
to the persons chiefly concerned. That 
other men should know their measure, 
is, indeed, desirable; but that they should 
know it themselves, is wholly necessary. 

Ruskin asks if this knowledge of self 
is to be got by competitive examination. 
**Sternly, no! but under absolute prohi- 
bition of all violent and strained effort— 
most of all envious or anxious effort—in 
every exercise of body and mind; and by 
enforcing on every scholar’s heart, from 
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the first to the last stage of his instruc- 
tion, the irrevocable ordinance that his 
mental rank among men is fixed from 
the hour he was born—that by no tem- 
porary or violent effort can he train, 
though he may seriously injure the fac- 
ulties he has; that by no manner of 
effort can he increase them; and that his 
best happiness is to consist in the ad- 
miration of powers by him for ever unat- 
tainable, and of arts, and deeds, by him 
for ever inimitable.”’ 

In ‘‘ Time and Tide’’ Ruskin indicates 
what he considers to be the elements of 
general state education. He first em- 
phasizes that the body must be made as 
beautiful and perfect in its youth as it 
can be. Thercfore, first teach the laws 
of health and exercise enjoined by them. 
‘“To this end, schools must be in fresh 
country, and amidst fresh air, and have 
great extents of land attached to them in 
permanent estate. Riding, running, all 
the honest, personal exercises of cffence 
and defence, and music, should be the 
primal heads of this bodily educatior.”’ 

Next to these bodily accomplishments, 
the two great mental graces should be 
taught, Reverence and Compassion: not 
that these are in a literal sense to be 
‘‘taught,”’ for they are innate in every 
well-born human creature, but they have 
to be developed exactly as the strength 
of the body must be, by deliberate and 
constant exercise. . . . To teach rever- 
ence rightly is to attach it to the right 
persons and things; first, by setting over 
every youth masters whom they cannot 
but love and respect; next, by gathering 
for them, out of past history, whatever 
has been most worthy in human deeds 
and human passion, and leading them 
continually to dwell upon such instances, 
making this the principal element of 
emotional excitement to them; and, 
lastly, by letting them justly feel, as far 
as may be, the smallness of their own 
powers and knowledge, ascompared with 
the attainments of others. 

Compassion, on the other hand, is to be 
taught chiefly by making it a point of 
honor, collaterally with courage, and in 
the same rank (as indeed the complement 
and evidence of courage), so that, in the 
code of unwritten school law, it shall be 
held as shameful to have done a cruel 
thing as a cowardly one. All infliction 
of pain on weaker creatures is to be 
stigmatized as unmanly crime; and every 
possible opportunity taken to exercise 
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youth in offices of some practical help, 
and to acquaint them with the realities of 
the distress which, in the joyfulness of 
entering into life, it is so difficult for 
those who have not seen home suffering 
to conceive.—New Zealand Ed. Journal. 





VIEWED FROM TWO STAND- 
POINTS. 


TN a recent number of School Education 

there are published two sets of ques- 
tions. The first is a list issued by a 
county superintendent, and sent to the 
teachers of the county; the second is a 
list prepared by a county teacher, and 
sent to the county superintendent. Both 
lists are suggestive, and wortby of re- 
publication for the mutual benefit of 
teachers and superintendents. 


FROM THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Fellow Teachers ; A few days more and 
I will begin my annual visiting tour. 
What will I find when I visit your school ? 
Will I find you ready with words of 
apology to excuse the shortcomings of 
your pupils, or will I find you ready to 


show me something done? 

Will I find you, your pupils, your 
school-room and your playgrounds, pre- 
senting a neat, cheerful and cleanly ap- 
pearance, or the reverse? 

Will I find obedience and discipline in 
your school, or disobedience and disorder? 

Will I find your school graded, or will 
I find you following the antiquated, hap- 
hazard methods of forty years ago? 

Will I find you giving five pages for 
one reading lesson where five paragraphs 
would be too much? 

Will I find you supplementing every 
problem in the arithmetic lesson with 
from three to five bright, original exam- 
ples, or will I find you teaching only 
what you find in the text-book ? 

Will I find you using some wholesome 
supplementary reading matter in your 
reading classes, or wearying yourself and 
your pupils by teaching nothing but the 
same matter that you have gone over and 
over? 

Will I find you a resourceful, thought- 
ful teacher, instructing your pupils to 
see, think and act for themselves? 

Will I find you co-operating and work- 
ing in harmony with the school patrons 
of your community, or will I find you 
dignified, with the cloak of self-import- 
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ance wrapped about you, disdaining to 
associate with the parents of those you 
are supposed to instruct ? 

Will I find your primary pupils sitting 
idle, staring sleepily out of the windows, 
or will I find them interested and engaged 
with seat-work suited to their ages and 
mutual development? 

Will I find you ready to assist in de- 
vising means whereby we may place a 
library in every. school house in the 
county ? ; 

Will I find that your pupils sing a few 
songs every day, or that you are neglect- 
ing the great civilizing and refining force 
of music? With good song-books cost- 
ing only a dollar a dozen, every school 
pupil should have and should sing 
patriotic and other familiar songs. 

Will I find that you are giving some 
attention to ventilation, or will the air of 
your schoolroom smell like a nest of 


‘puppies? 


Will I find that you give each pupil a 
monthly report on a card which he shows 
to the parent, and returns to you, or do 
you neglect this means of keeping the 
school in touch with the home? The 
parent has a right to know the pupil’s 
progress, and this monthly reminder 
keeps the parent alive to the fact that you 


regard the home as a factor in the child’s 


training. As an incentive to the child, 
nothing is more wholesome than the re- 
port card properly used. 


FROM THE TEACHER. 


To the County Superintendent : 

What shall I find when you visit my 
school ? 

Shall I find you sensible, severe or 
affected ? 

Shall I find you helpful or flirtatious? 

Shal! I find you a young “‘ know-it-all’’ 
or an old ‘‘ has-been ?”’ 

Shall I find you neatly dressed like a 
business man, or arrayed in ill-cut peda- 
gogical black, with expanses of once 
white linen, and a soiled neck-tie? 

Shall I find you a person whom I can 
ask for advice about matters of discipline 
without danger of having an exaggerated 
tale of my difficulties repeated to every 
other teacher you visit ? 

Shall I find that you can talk without 
vain repetitions ? 

Shall I find you a person whose read- 
ing is not entirely confined to the county 
papers and text-books for children ? 

Shall I find you able to speak without 
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provincialism or making frequent mis- 
takes in grammar? 

Shall I find you taking a thoughtful 
interest in my school, or interested only 
in yourself and your pinnacle? 

Shall I find that you know good school 
decoration when you see it? 

Shall I find you so devoted to one 
method that you fail to see good results 
that are accomplished without it? 

Shall I find that you wish the teacher’s 
energy spent in teaching or in unneces- 
sary report work ? 

Shall I find you, in good manners, a 
model for my boys? 

Shall I look forward to your next visit 
with pleasure or dread ? 

Shall I feel that your visit was profes- 
sional or political ? 

Shall I disbelieve the insinuations that 
sometimes your recommendations of 
books and other working material are not 
based upon merit, but upon what you 
can get out of it? 

Shall I find that you are planning for 
an institute which will be practical, 
helpful and inspiring, or that you are 
using the fund for the payment of politi- 
cal debts and the mending of political 
fences? 

In short, shall I find you honest, sym- 
pathetic, and helpful, or vain, crafty, 
and hypercritical ?—School Education. 


SWEET VOICES. 


. aa is no power of love so hard to 
keep asa kind voice; but it is hard to 
get it and keep it in the righttone. One 
must start in youth, and be on the watch 
at all times, while at work and while at 
play, to get and keep a voice which shall 
speak continually the thoughts of a kind 
heart. 

But this is the time when a sharp voice 
is more apt to be acquired. You often 
hear boys and girls say words at play 
with a quick, sharp voice, almost like the 
snap of a whip. If any of them get 
vexed, you hear a voice which sounds as 
if it were made up of a snarl, a whine, 
and a bark. Such a voice often speaks 
worse than the heart feels. It shows 
more ill will in tone thanin words. It is 
often in youth that one gets a voice or a 
tone which is sharp, and which sticks to 
one through life and stirs up ill will and 
grief, and falls like a drop of gall on the 
listener. Some people havea sharp voice 
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for home use, and keep their best voice 
for those whom they meet elsewhere. 

We would say to all girls and boys: 
**Use your best voice at home. Watch 
it by day as a pearl of great price, for it 
will be worth more to you in the days to 
come than the best pearl hid in the sea. 
A kind voice is a lark’s song to heart and 
home. It is to the heart what light is to 
the eye.”’ 


THE ‘‘ PEASANT UNIVERSITIES” 
OF DENMARK. 


BY J. CHRISTIAN BAY. 


ENMAREK is the land of the sunny 

plains. According to John Carr, a 
gentleman traveler, who visited the 
Scandinavian countries in 1803, her pop- 
ulation ‘‘ possesses a good-natured, labor- 
ious character,’’ and is ‘‘ fond of spirits, 
but rarely intoxicated.’’ Probably the 
latter trait accounts for the fact that the 
Dane has permitted his country to be- 
come the play-ground of nearly every 
spiritual experiment carried out by mod- 
ern Scandinavian writers. However this 
may be, notably enough the little king- 
dom of Denmark is the place where such 
authors as Bjornson, Ibsen, Lie, Kielland 
and Garborg—all of these being Nor- 
wegians—first won fame and recognition, 
and through Danish critical filters their 
masterpieces have been slowly sifted 
down in the great world-cauldron of 
ideas. Denmark, indeed, has offered a 
fruitful soil, besides, to the transplanta- 
tion of numerous essentially foreign 
zesthetic flowers, scented or otherwise;— 
and yet the nation has not become un- 
duly intoxicated. As every other com- 
munity on the face of the earth, she 
possesses a certain measure of ‘‘ young 
blood,’’ which may at times run so wild 
as to profess a love of things foreign and 
strange, instead of warming to the old, 
recognized ideals. Owing to the power- 
ful influence of Brandes, young Denmark 
carries a strong ‘‘ European ’’ rather than 
a national trait. Yet, below the cosmo- 
politan varnish, the national heart beats 
full, soft and strong. 

The contemporary Danish national 
type is that which does not only make 
excellent butter, but knows that any 
country is, unless loved, doomed to fade 
into oblivion. It is identical with the 
peasant type. 
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Bjornson some years ago certified that 
the education of the rural population in 
Denmark is on average above what other 
European countries have attained. In- 
stances of illiteracy are practically un- 
known. Alert minds and active spirits 
dwell within the stout, perhaps over-fed 
bodies, and guide the hands that turn 
out one tub of most excellent butter after 
another, to the envy and the astonish- 
ment of the dairymen of other countries. 
And it is true that the same hands have 
managed to catch a firm hold of the reins 
of the government. Speaking in dialect 
has become quite common in the “ Rigs- 
dag’’ during the last few decennia; and 
this is of some significance in a constitu- 
tional kingdom. 

Such a harmonious development is 
worthy of notice, and invites an explana- 
tion of the main factors thereof. Em- 
inent among these are the people’s high 
schools, or, in the language of Sonya 
Kovalevsky, the ‘‘ peasant universities.’’ 

The father of the social-zesthetic-re- 
ligious movement that culminated in the 
establishment of more than seventy uni- 
form educational institutions among a 
population of scarcely more than 2,000,000, 
is N. F. S. Grundtvig, bishop, poet and 
historian; one of the most remarkable 
men in modern Scandinavian history. 
He was born in 1783, and received a 
clergyman’s education. In 1S10, when 
ordained as a minister in the state church, 
he produced a violent commotion in the 
Danish theological circles by preaching 
@ sermon over the question: Why has 
the word of God fled from His house ?— 
a powerful word addressed to the ration- 
alistic clergy, exhorting minis‘ers to 
preach the word of God instead of lectur- 
ing from the church pulpit on such 
themes as the construction of suitable 
apiaries, the cultivation of carrots, the 
rotation of crops, etc. Significantly 
enough, when the clergymen zz Jpleno 
defied him, only one declared that he 
“‘did not feel the hit.’’ 

In Grundtvig’s numerous writings pro- 
duced through a period of nearly sixty 
years of toil and trouble—he published 
more than any other Danish author of 
the past or present—we find numerous 
allusions to a reform of the schools for 
the young. He, himself, having wit- 
nessed the practices of the old form of 
classical schools, and seeing what young 
men must endure, could never grow tired 
of advocating a school reform in favor of 





live matter and live languages. We hear 
him assert that the real prime of life is 
‘‘the creative age of the spirit, when the 
great views which give us joy and benefit 
in years after, and the love which lends 
impulse to a desire of active particifation 
of life, will manifest themselves.’’ 

This period occurs, said Grundtvig, as 
young men and women begin to realize 
their hopes and desires—at the age of 
seventeen totwenty. Then is the time 
when they need light o'er life ; when they 
want words of advice and guidance, and 
not dry forms; when the living word of 
live men should penetrate their minds 
and give impulse to every good and noble 
seed hidden there. 

There should be an audience of crav- 
ing young minds and souls, and teachers 
to guide them for good. The audience 
had been as long as Denmark had been 
in existence; but the teachers had been 
blind to what their pupils had a right to 
demand: a helping hand in making their 
start in the world. Every one, high or 
low, rich and poor, should imbibe a 
knowledge of the world in and about 
him. Every one, regardless of caste or 
craft, should realize his right to lead a 
noble life, a life of ideals. The history 
of mankind and the poetry of great ages 
were to be the basis, ‘‘ the school for life.’’ 

Times came, when Grundtvig’s name 
was a banner, but even if it had never 
reached the climax of popularity it at 
length enjoyed, the manner in which 
Danish educators realized the people’s 
high school idea, would preserve the tame 
of the system. 

As an educational idea, Grundtvig’s 
view is entirely original and Northern in 
character. Socrates, Rousseau and Pest- 
alozzi planned like systems, and yet there 
is a vast difference. The contemplation 
of youth as the sunny age, upon which a 
rich or poor harvest is dependent, is 
rather universal; but a school for the 
young, aiming at life rather than certifi- 
cates, degrees and examinations, and 
adapted to the many instead of the com- 
paratively few gifted ones, was remark- 
able at that time when Latin and Greek 
grammar ruled arbitrarily the growing 
generation. As things were, thousands 
of young men and women might hunger 
for light and food for their minds, but 
without ever having an opportunity to 
claim what they wanted. Ifthe ‘‘lower’’ 
classes were to gain anything through 
their emancipation from privileged yokes, 
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it was a right to idealize life within and 
about their spheres. 

Grundtvig’s high school idea aims at 
the same double end that nearly all other 
educational systems have in view, namely, 
the intellectual development of the in- 
dividual and of the people through the 
individual. But it was a pronounced de- 
parture from accepted standards, when 
he placed all the stress upon the living 
word on the teacher’s tongue, claiming 
its superior power, as compared with the 
dead letter. The practice of leaviug 
young men and women alone to fight or 
cherish, without guidance, the many 
views and aspirations of budding man- 
hood or womanhood, appeared to Grundt- 
vig most ridiculous. When the July 
revclution had infused into many pro- 
gressive minds new perspectives of liberty 
and republicanism, he renewed his efforts 
to call into existence high schools where 
the maturing generation could absorb 
well-founded ideas of whatever pertained 
to the welfare of their country, and avoid 
the detestable fate of playing the role of 
** ballot cattle.’’ 

The conservative government was loth 
to accept Grundtvig’s suggestions, al- 
though these won the favor of more than 
one member of the Royal family. Indeed, 
Christian VIII., the only scientist who 
ever graced the throne of Denmark, took 
steps to reform the famous Academy of 
Soer, which Ludvig Holberg, Denmark’s 
Voltaire, had founded; but the king’s 
death, in 1839, put a stop to the realiza- 
tion of the plan. 

Five years later, Christian Flor, for- 
merly professor of Danish literature in 
the University of Kiel, succeeded in 
raising the funds necessary to the estab- 
lishment of a genuine people’s high 
school. The institution was established 
on a large country estate in Rédding, 
Jutland, and was a success from the be- 
ginning. Fior was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with Grundtvig’s ideas, and found 
occasion to express this in reply to an 
inquiry from Russia, thus: ‘‘In the 
people’s high schools we do not aim to 
impart what is generally termed ‘ knowl- 
edge.’ We endeavor to educate and 
enlighten the student’s mind, and to 
warm up and enlarge his heart. There- 
fore, young people must seek our school 
as grown up men and women, at atime 
when their minds are ripe and their 
hearts susceptible.*’ 

Denmark’s unfortunate war with Ger- 
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many, in 1864, made Rodding a part of a 
Prussian province. The buildings re- 
main yet, and are those of a typical 
Danish farm, with its four wings arranged 
in a square, its spacious garden abundant 
in old fruit trees and gooseberry bushes, 
and its hawthorn hedges fancifully 
trimmed. But the school was moved 
across the border line, to the village of 
Vejen, where ‘‘ Askov Higb School ”’ has 
since developed into a veritable Mecca for 
the young generation of Danish peasants. 

While Rodding and Askov maintained 
certain ‘‘academic’’ features, there was. 
a young teacher, Kristen Kold, who 
attempted another interpretation of 
Grundtvig’s ideas. Heresolved to estab- 
lish a high school from which any and 
all traces of classicism and formality were 
removed. Having rented a few rooms 
in a farm-house, he gathered about him 
a number of young men—plain children 
of equally plain Fuenlander families— 
and proposed to ‘‘awaken’’ them. He 
never professed imparting to his pupils 
any definite amcunt of positive knowl- 
edge, but endeavored merely to stimulate 
their energies and to create a desire for 
spiritual activity. In accordance with 
this purpose he wasted no time upon 
trifling details, which might be useful to 
others, but lectured on subjects of gen- 
eral importance to every-day people. 
His address was that of a brother or a 
friend, and even though he employed no 
text-books, times came when the boys 
had learned to love heaven and earth 
well enough to ask for details. 

In spite of much opposition among the 
sceptic rural classes, Kold's high school 
prospered, and little by little the farmers 
permitted their daughters to seek the in- 
stitution—still not without some misgiv- 
ings respecting woman’s emancipation 
and the like. 

Many of the men and women who took 
part in the movement during the first 
years of struggle, have long been asleep. 
But through their children the peasant 
university plan has been realized, and 
over the sunny plains, the idyl of which 
every traveler from John Carr to Edmund 
Gosse has vaunted, dwells an echo of 
enthusiasm over ‘‘the school for life,” 
and six thousand young men and women 
are every year added to the army of 
workers whose agricultural art is well 
nigh foremost among all competing fra- 
ternities, and whose butter has long 
astonished our English friends. 
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In 1864 only seven high schools existed 
in Denmark. Seven years thence the 
number had been increased by twenty- 
two, and at present about seventy schools 
of this character dot the country, which 
occupies only fifteen thousand square 
miles. The fact that nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand men and women 
among a total population of two millions 
have visited some high school, is indica- 
tive of the importance of these institu- 
tions for the development of national 
intelligence. - 

Nearly all Danish people’s high schools 
are located in or about small towns and 
villages. They usually occupy one or 
more houses of the same type: On the 
lower floor several lecture rooms, a gym- 
nasium, dining rooms, and, usually, the 
private apartments of the director and 
his family. On the upper floors are 
dormitories for the pupils, reading and 
conversation rooms, etc. The calendar 


year embraces two school terms. 

Very little special teaching takes place 
in these institutions, but pupils listen to 
five, sometimes six or seven lectures 
every day, and take part, besides, in such 
special courses in dairy book-keeping, 


horticulture, cattle-feeding, fishing, etc., 
as may be offered. Weaving, sewing and 
cooking pertain to the girls’ department. 
The practice of sloyd is very much in- 
dulged in by the young men. Subjects 
for the lectures are taken from civic his- 
tory mainly; besides, Bible subjects and 
themes from the fields of natural history, 
geography, mathematics and hygiene, 
political and social economy, mythology, 
and every-day life, afford a basis of talks 
and discussions. On the whole, the 
pupils are required to listen rather than 
to read,—a method intimately connected 
with Grundtvig’s idea of ‘‘ the living 
word ’’ possessing an eminent advantage 
over ‘‘ the dead letter.’”” To awaken the 
spiritual activities and to render the 
young minds susceptible, are the main 
objects of the teachers. Hence, nearly 
all high school pupils are excellent 
listeners and the teachers admirable 
lecturers. It is quite remarkable how 
rapidly a dull young person will, under 
proper guidance, acquire a faculty of 
readily making use of even a small store 
of knowledge. 

The absence of examinations makes 
the pupils free and easy in their move- 
ments. Each school term closes with a 
commencement exercise of several days’ 
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duration, during which a number of 
addresses are given by prominent men or 
women from far and near, by the teach- 
ing force and others, whereupon the 
pupils return home to pursue their divers 
trades, thus putting their attainments to 
practical tests. 

The effect of the healthy, happy school 
life upon the young people is highly 
beneficial. True, there are certain rules 
which everybody is expected to observe, 
but the maintenauce of order is no diffi- 
cult matter in an institution where the 
teachers’ homes are thrown open to every 
student; where the dining hall is the 
common refectory of teachers and pupils 
alike, and where the welfare of the school 
is a matter of mutual interest. 

It is truly wonderful to witness how a 
skillful teacher may attach himself to 
some individual pupil, and chatting 
merrily with him in a sofa corner, find the 
key of the pupil’s very heart. Such 
faculties enable the teachers to mould 
characters and train the feelings of the 
young. ‘‘ Break-downs’’ from overwork 
are practically unknown, as the schools 
will be sought only by the class of young 
people whose minds are fresh and recep- 
tive, and whose bodies have, through 
constant work, attained strength and 
endurance. 

The recognition of these high schools 
is now universal in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Germany and Austria. 
County and state appropriations support 
them, and of late they have become 
identified with the university extension 
movement throughout Scandinavia. 

Among the men who devote their 
energies to the promotion of the peasant 
universities—a term coined by the late 
Madame Kovalevsky—are some of the 
most influential teachers in Denmark. 
The name of Paul Ja Cour will never be 
forgotten, as long as the tiled roofs of 
Askov are visible from the German 
frontiers. His important discoveries in 
the field of electricity and his great work 
on the transmission of sounds have caused 
the universities of Copenhagen and 
Vienna to seek his service, but in vain. 
Ludvig Schroeder, the historian, and 
Ernst Trier, are household names in 
Danish educational circles. 

In our own country, four high schools 
of the Grundtvigian type are now estab- 
lished. Their aims and methods have 
been modified to a considerable extent, 
as the English language and American 
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history must be cultivated by our foreign 
contingent, if the same shall be of value 
to our national cause.—Zducation. 


ne 


OUR STATE GOVERNMENT. 





SYLLABUS OF CONSTITUTION OF STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY J. D. PYOTT. 


OME months ago we reprinted an 

excellent syllabus of the Constitution 
of the United States which many of our 
readers have found useful. The follow- 
ing is an essay in the same direction, 
compressing the State Constitution into 
comparatively small compass, but pre- 
serving the points most likely to be 
needed. We give it place in the hope 
that it also may be helpful to those 
readers who under the new law must be 
examined upon our State Constitution: 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


All men equally free and independent, with 
right to life, liberty, property and pursuit of 
happiness. i, I. 

All power inherent in the people; government 
founded on their authority, to be altered or 
abolished at their will. i, 2. 

Worship a matter of conscience, no compul- 
sion or interference or legal preference. No 
disqualification for office of one who acknowl- 
edges God and future rewards aud punishments. 

Equality of suffrage and no civil or military 
interference therewith. i, 3, 4, 5. 

Trial by jury to be inviolate. i, 6. 

Freedom of press to examine proceedings of 
public officers, no law may restrain; no convic- 
tion for publication of matter proper for public 
information if jury find no malice or negligence. 

Unreasonable seizures and searches forbidden, 
and no warrant issued without probable cause 
duly sworn to. No one compelled to testify 
against himself, nor deprived of speedy trial by 
his peers. i, 7, 8, 9. 

No proceeding by information for indictable 
offense, except in military service in time of 
public danger. i, Io. 

No one to be put in jeopardy of life or limb 
twice for same offense. i, 10. 

Property not taken for public use without 
previous just compensation. i, Iv. 

Courts to be open and justice administered 
without sale. denial or delay i, 11. 

Suits against Commonwealth as Legislature 
may provide. i, Ir. 

No law suspended but by authority of Legis- 
lature. i, 12. 

No excessive bail or fines, no cruel punish- 
ments. i, 13. 

All prisoners bailable, except for capital 
offenses where proof direct or presumption 
great; habeas corpus not suspended except in 
case of rebellion or invasion. i, 14. 
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No commission of Oyer and Terminer or 
General Jail Delivery to issue. i, 15. 
No imprisonment for debt unless presumption 
of fraud, after estate delivered to creditors. 
No ex post facto law, no impairment of con- 
tracts, no irrevocable grant of special privileges. 
No attainder of treason or felony by legisla- 
ture; no corruption of blood, nor forfeiture of 
estate beyond lifetime of offender. i, 17, 18, 19. 
Right of peaceable assembly for common 
good, petition and remonstrance, guaranteed. 
Right to bear arms not to be questioned. 
No standing army in time of peace ; military 
always subordinate to civil power; troops not 
quartered upon citizens except by law. i, 22, 23. 
No title of nobility or hereditary distinction 
to be granted. i, 24. 
No office held for longer than good behavior. 
Emigration from State not to be prohibited. 
Everything thus far noted is excepted from 
general powers of government, and to be for- 
ever inviolate. i, 24, 25, 26. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


General Assembly consisting of Senate and 
House ot Representatives. ii, 1. Chosen every 
second year, vacancies filled on writ of presid- 
ing officer. ii, 2. Senators elected for 4 years, 
Representatives for 2 years. ii, 3. Assembly 
meets at noon 1st Tuesday of January every 
second year, in extra session at call of Governor, 
but no adjourned annual session. When 
vacancy of United States Senator during recess, 
Governor shall convene Assembly by proclama- 
tion on not more than 60 days’ notice to fill 
same. ii, 4. 

Senators to be 25 years old, Representatives 
21. Both to he citizens of State 4 years and of 
their districts 1 year before election, and to 
reside therein during term. ii, 5. 

No member of Assembly shall during his 
term hold any civil office, and no member of 
Congress or other public officer (except in 
militia) shall be members of Assembly. ii, 6. 

No person convicted of embezzlement of 
public money, bribery or infamous crime, 
eligible to Assembly. ii, 7. 

Salary and mileage to be fixed by law, no 
other compensation; no increase of salary dur- 
ing term. ii, 8. 

Senate elects its President at beginning and 
close of term, who acts as Lieutenant-Governor 
in case of absence or disability. House elects 
its Speaker. Each chooses its other officers, 
and is judgé of qualification of members. ii, 9. 

Majority of each House necessary to a 
quorum; minority may compel attendance of 
absentees. ii, 10. 

Each House to make its own rules, punish 
contempt and disorder, enforce its process, pro- 
tect its members from violence or bribery, and 
expel by two-thirds vote. One expelled for 
corruption to be ineligible to Assembly. ii, 11. 

Each House to keep and publish a journal; 
two members may require yeas and nays to be 
entered. ii, 12. Sessions to be open except 
secrecy is necessary. ii, 13. Neither House to 
adjourn for more than 3 days without consent 
of other, nor to another place. ii, 14. 

Members privileged from arrest during ses- 
sion, going and returning, except for treason, 
felony, violating oath of office, or breach of 
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peace. May not be elsewhere questioned for 
words in debate. ii, 15. 

Fifty Senatorial districts, compact and contig- 
uous, as nearly equal in population as possible. 
Counties to have one Senator for each ratio or 
surplus of three-fifths; no county to be separate 
district or less than four-fifths of a ratio, except 
where the adjoining ones have each one or 
more, when from half to four-fifths may have a 
Senator; no county divided unless two or more 
Senators; no city or county to have more than 
one-sixth of whole Senate. Wards, boroughs, 
and townships not divided in making district. 
Ratio to be one-fiftieth entire population. ii, 16. 

Representatives apportioned on ratio of one 
two-hundredth of population of State. Counties 
with less than 5 ratios to have one for each 
ratio and for surplus exceeding half. Each 
county must have at least one. Counties with 
5 ratios to have one for each. City with one 
ratio to elect separately its proportion. Cities 
with more than 4 Representatives, and counties 
with over 100,000 inhabitants, divided into 
contiguous districts, each to elect its proportion, 
but no district more than four. ii, 17. 

Assembly shali apportion Senators and 
Representatives at first session after each 
decennial U. S. census. ii, 18. 

Laws to be passed by bill, not to be altered 
or amended so as to change original purpose. 
iii, 1. No bill considered unless referred to 
committee, returned and printed. iii, 2. Bills 
(except appropriations) to contain but one sub- 
ject, clearly expressed intitle. iii, 3. Must be 
read at length on 3 different days, amendments 
to be printed, yeas and nays recorded on final 
passage, and majority of all members elected to 
each House must vote in favor, in order to be- 
come a law. iii, 4. Amendments by one House 
must receive majority of the other for concur- 
reuce, yeas and nays to be recorded; reports of 
conference committees to be adopted by major- 
ity of each House, and yeas and nays recorded. 

No law to be revived, amended or extended 
by reference to title, but reénacted and pub- 
lished at length. iii, 5, 6 

Assembly shall not pass local or special laws 
affecting liens; regulating affairs of municipali- 
ties; changing names of persons or places; 
changing of venire; opening or maintaining 
roads or streets, or vacating same; chartering 
ferry or bridge companies (except for inter state 
bridges); relating to cemeteries or public 
grounds not of state; adopting or legitimizing 
children; new counties, change of county seats 
or lines; chartering or changing charters of 
cities, towns or villages; conducting elections, 
or changing voting places; divorces; new town- 
ships or boroughs, or changing lines of same; 
creating offices, prescribing duties of officers in 
municipalities; changing law of descent or suc- 
cession; regulating proceedings before courts, 
magistrates or other tribunals; collecting of 
debts, enforcing of judgments, prescribing 
effect of judicial sales; regulating fees or duties 
of aldermen, justices, or constables; regulating 
schools or school houses, and taxation for same; 
fixing rates of interest; affecting estates of 
minors or persons under disability, except after 
due notice to be recited; exempting property 
from taxation; regulating labor, trade or manu- 
facturing; creating corporations or amending 
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their charters; granting special privileges to 
corporations or individuals, or granting same 
right to lay railroad track. No such local law 
to be indirectly enacted by partial repeal of 
other law, but local or special acts may be re- 
pealed; no powers or privileges granted that re 
provided for by general law, nor where courts. 
have jurisdiction. iii, 7. 

Local legislation to be advertised in locality 
30 days in advance. iii, 8. Speaker of each 
House to sign bills after public reading. iii, 9. 
Assembly to fix number, duty and pay of its 
officers. iii, 10. No extra compensation to 
officer or contractor. iii, 11. 

Public printing given to lowest bidder, no: 
officer of government to be interested in such 
contract. iii, 12. 

No extension of term of public officer, nor 
alteration of salary, after election or appoint- 
ment. iii, 13. 

Revenue bills to originate in House, Senate 
may amend. iii, 14. 

General appropriation bill to embrace only 
ordinary expenses of government departments, 
interest on public debt, and public schools; 
other appropriations each by a separate bill. 

No money to be paid from treasury but on 
appropriation and warrant. iii, 15, 16. 

No charitable or educational appropriation 
(except to Normal Schools) to any institution 
not under state control, except by two thirds 
of each House. iii, 17. No appropriation to- 
person or community (except military pensions 
and gratuities) nor to any sectarian organiza- 
tion. iii, 18. 

Assembly may not delegate to commission or 
corporation power to interfere with municipal 
money, property or effects, or to levy tax or 
perform municipal functions, iii, 20. 

Assembly not to limit amount receivable for 
death or injury to person or property, nor limit 
time for bringing suits agaiust corporations. 

No act to authorize investment of trust funds 
in stock or bonds of corporation. iii, 21, 22. 

Power to change venue is vested in courts. 

No railroad or corporation obligation to be 
diminished by Assembly, nor released except 
by payment to state treasury. iii, 23, 24. 

Special session of Assembly restricted to sub- 
jects named in Governor's proclamation. iii, 25. 

Every order, resolution and vote requiring 
concurrence of both Houses, except upon ad- 
journment, to be signed by Governor, or if dis- 
approved by him, to be repassed by two-thirds 
of both Houses before becoming law. iii, 26. 

No State office for inspecting or measuring 
merchandise, but counties or municipalities 
may be authorized to appoint such. iii, 27. 

Location of State Capitol changed only after 
submission to vote of people. iii, 28. 

Member of Assembly who solicits or receives 
anything of value or promise thereof for his 
vote or influence, or shall give or withhold 
such vote in consideration of such payment or 
promise, to be guilty of bribery and incur its 
disabilities. iii, 29. Any person offering such 
bribe to public officer or member of Assembly 
to be guilty of bribery and punished by law. 
iii, 30. Offence of corrupt solicitation of said 
officers to be defined by Jaw and punished by 
fine and imprisonment. iii, 31. Persons may 
be compelled to testify in bribery cases, even if 
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criminating themselves, but such testimony not 
to be subsequently used against them except for 
perjury; any person convicted of either offense 
aforesaid to be disqualified from holding any 
office under Commonwealth. iii, 32. 

Member of Assembly shall disclose fact of 
personal interest in pending bills, and shall not 
vote thereon. iii, 33. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


Consists of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of Commonwealth, Attorney-General, 
Auditor General, State Treasurer, Secretary of 
Internal Affairs, and Supt. of Public Iustruc- 
tion. iv. 1. 

Governor chosen by majority vote of people; 
if two have equal vote, choice hy joint vote of 
both Houses of Assembly; contested elections 
tried by committee of both Houses. iv, 2. Gov- 
ernor to hold office four years from 3d Tuesday 
of January after election, and ineligible for suc- 
ceeding term. iv, 3. 

Lieut. Governor chosen same time, manner 
and term; shall be President of Senate, but vote 
only when a tie. iv, 4. 

No one eligible to either of two offices last 
named unless 30 years old, and inhabitant of 
State for 7 years preceding election. iv, 5. 
No member of Congress or officer of U. S. or 
this State shall hold either of these two offices. 

Governor to be commander of army and navy 
of Commonwealth, and of militia unless called 
into service of U. S._ iv, 6, 7. 

Governor, with consent two-thirds of Senate, 
shall appoint Secretary of Commonwealth and 
Atty.-General during pleasure, Supt. of Instruc- 
tion for four years, and other officers as provided 
by law; may fill vacancies in these offices dur- 
ing recess of Senate until next session; in offices 
of Auditor General, State Treasurer, Sec’y of 
Internal Affairs or Supt. of Pub. Instruction, or 
judicial or other offices, he is authorized to fill 
when vacancies occur during session, he shall 
nominate to the Senate, and if an elective office 
it shall be filled by vote of people at next elec- 
tion, or if vacancy occur within 3 months of 
such election, then at the next following one. 
Senate shall vote openly on nominations, by 
yeas and nays to be entered on journal. iv, 8. 

Governor may remit fines, grant reprieves, 
commutations of sentence and pardons, except 
in impeachments; but pardon or commutation 
shall have the written recommendation of Lieut. 
Governor, Sec’y of Com’th, Atty.-General and 
Sec’y of Internal Affairs, or any 3 of them, after 
public hearing upon notice, such recommenda- 
tions and reasons therefor to be recorded in 
office of Sec’y of Com’th. iv, 9. 

Governor may require written information 
from department officers. iv, 10. He shall 
give Assembly information of state of Com’th, 
and recommend measures he deems expedient. 

Governor may convene Assembly in extra 
session, and when Houses disagree on adjourn- 
ment, may adjourn them not exceeding 4 
months. He may convene Senate by proclama- 
tion for executive business. iv, 11, 12. 

In case of death or disability of Governor, 
office devolves on Lieut.-Governor for re- 
mainder of term or till disabilitv removed. 

When vacancy in office of Lieut.-Governor, 
his impeachment or disability, the office to 
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devolve upon president of Senate pro ¢em., who 
may also become Governor in case of vacancy 
in that office, in which case his seat as Senator 
shall be filled by election. iv, 13, 14. 

Bills passed by both Houses to be submitted 
to Governor, signed by him if approved, other- 
wise returned with his objections. If on recon- 
sideration two thirds of each house still approve 
the bill, it becomes a law. If Governor shall 
not return bill in ten days it becomes law unless 
Assembly meanwhile adjourned, when it shall 
become law unless he file it with objections iu 
office of Sec’y of Com'th, and give notice of 
same by proclamation. iv, 15. 

Governor may disapprove distinct parts of 
appropriation bills, and such items shall be 
void unless passed over veto. iv, 16. 

Chief Justice of Supreme Court to preside in 
contested elections of Governor or Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor, decide questions of evidence, and upon 
request give opinion on questions of law. Gov- 
ernor and Lieut.-Governor hold office till suc- 
cessors qualified. iv, 17. 

Sec’y of Com’th to keep record of official acts 
of Governor and when required lay same Lefore 
Assembly. iv, 18. 

Sec’y of Internal Affairs to have powers and 
duties of Surveyor General. Department to 
embrace industrial statistics, and as prescribed 
by law, discharge duties relating to corpora- 
tions, charities, manufacturing, mining, timber 
and other business interests; annual réport to 
Assembly. iv, 19. 

Supt. of Public Instruction to have powers 
and duties of Supt. of Common Schools. iv, 20. 

Term of Sec’y of Internal Affairs to be 4 
years, of Auditor General 3 years, of State 
Treasurer 2 years, to be chosen at general 
elections, and last two ineligible for succeeding 
term. iv, 21. 

All commissions to be in name and by author- 
ity of Com’th of Penna. sealed with great seal 
and signed by Governor. iv, 22. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


Vested in Supreme Court, Courts of Common 
Pleas, Oyer and Terminer and General Jail 
Delivery, Quarter Sessions of the Peace, Or- 
phans’ Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, and such 
others as Asscmbly may establish. v. 1. 

Judicial districts to be apportioned by Assem- 
bly at session succeeding decennial census. 
Schedule, 14. 

Judges of Supreme Court 7 in number, elected 
by people, hold office 21 years or during good 
behavior, not again eligible; he whose commis- 
sion first expires to be chief justice. v, 2. 

Supreme Court jurisdiction extends through- 
out state, judges to be justices of Oyer and 
Terminer in the counties; original jurisdiction in 
injunction where corporation is defendant, of 
habeas corpus, mandamus to inferior courts, of 
quo warranto as to commonwealth officers 
whose jurisdiction extends over state; appel- 
late jurisdiction by appeal, certiorari or writ of 
error in all cases. v, 3. 

Courts of Common Pleas not to include more 
than 4 counties in one judicial district. v, 4. 

Counties of 40,000 inhabitants each to con- 
stitute a separate judicial district, elect one 
judge, and Assembly to provide others as re- 
quired. Counties of less population to be 
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formed into single districts or attached to con- 
tiguous ones. v, 5. 

Philadelphia to have 4 and Allegheny 2 
Common Pleas courts of equal and codrdinate 
jurisdiction, with three judges each, such num- 
ber to be increased as needed, and when increase 
reaches three, another court to be established. 
In Philadelphia suits to be instituted without 
designating courts, and courts to apportion 
business by rules; in Allegheny each court to 
have exclusive jurisdiction. v,5. The judges 
of Philadelphia shall appoint one prothonotary 
for all said courts, removabie by a majority of 
said judges; he appoints his assistants, all to be 
salaried, and all fees go to county treasury. 
Courts to have separate dockets, except judg- 
ment docket. v, 7. In Phila. and Allegheny 
judges in turn to hold courts of Oyer and 
Terminer and Quarter Sessions. v, 8. 

Common Pleas judges to be judges of Oyer 
and Terminer, Quarter Sessions and General 
Jail Delivery and Orphans’ Court, and in 
respective districts to be justices of peace in 
criminal matters. v, 9. They shall have power 
to issue writs of certiorari to justices and in- 
ferior courts not of record, and review their 
proceedings. v, 10. Judge oldest in commis- 
sion to be President Judge, and to remain such 
when re-elected. Schedule, 16. 

Justices of peace and aldermen to be elected 
in wards and districts, at time of electing con- 
stables, and commissioned by Governor for 5 
years. No district to elect more than two 
without consent of voters, and no one to be 
elected who has not been resident one year. In 
cities over 50,000, no more than one alderman 
in each ward. v, It. 

In Philadelphia to be one court not of record 
for each 30,000, for police and civil cases, juris- 
diction not to exceed $100, term of magistrates 
5 years, elected by voters at large on general 
ticket, no voter to vote for more than two-thirds 
of number to be chosen; compensation by fixed 
salaries; jurisdiction same as aldermen, which 
office in Phila. is abolished. v, 12. All fees 
and penalties in said courts to go to county 
treasury. v, 13. 

In cases of summary conviction or judgment 
for penalty before magistrate or court not of 
record, either party may appeal to court of 
record. v, 14. 

Judges (except of Supreme Court) to be 
elected by people of respective districts, for 
term of 10 years; Governor may remove any of 
them for cause not ground of impeachment, on 
address of two-thirds of each House of As- 
sembly. v, 15. 

When 2 judges of Supreme Court to be chosen 
for same term, one only to be voted for by each 
voter; when 3 to be chosen, not more than two 
to be voted for. v, 16. When two thus elected 
at same time, to draw lots for priority of com- 
miission. v, 17. 

Compensation of all judges fixed by law and 
paid by states. To receive no other fees or 
perquisites, nor hold other office of profit under 
U. S. or State. v, 18. 

Judges of Supreme Court shall reside in 
Com’th while in office; and other judges within 
respective districts. v. 19. 

Courts of Common Pleas to have chancery 
powers. v, 20. 
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Supreme Court to have none but judicial 
duties, nor exercise power of appointment; no 
court of original jurisdiction presided over by 
them. v, 21. 

In counties over 150,000 population, Assembly 
shall (and in other counties may) establfsh 
separate Orphans’ Court; register of wills to be 
clerk to said court; all accounts filed with him 
to be audited by said court without expense to 
parties, unless all parties in interest request 
appointment of auditors. v, 22. 

Style of process to be “ The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania,’ prosecutions to be carried on 
in name of State, and conclude “against the 
peace and dignity of the same.” v, 23. 

In felonious homicide and other criminal 
cases provided by law, after conviction and 
sentence indictment and record may be removed 
to Supreme Court for review  v, 24. 

Vacancies in courts of record to be filled by 
appointment of Governor till 1st Monday of 
January succeeding first general election occur- 
ring three months or more after vacancy occurs. 
Vv, 25. 

Laws relating to courts, their organization, 
jurisdiction and process, the force and effect of 
their process and judgment, to be general and 
uniform, Assembly prohibited from creating 
other courts to exercise powers vested in Com- 
mon Pleas and Orphans’ Courts. v, 26. 

Parties in civil case by agreement may dis- 
pense with trial by jury, and submit to decision 
of court having jurisdiction. v, 27. 


IMPEACHMENT AND REMOVAL. 


House of Representatives to have sole power 
of impeachment. vi, 1. All impeachments to 
be tried by the Senate, conviction to require 
two-thirds of those present. vi, 2. 

Governor and all civil officers are liable to 
impeachment for misdemeanor in office; judg- 
ment to extend only to removal and disqualifi- 
cation from holding office, but not to preclude 
indictment, trial and punishment by law. vi, 3. 

All officers removable for misbehavior in 
office or infamous crime. Appointed officers 
other than judges and Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion removable at pleasure of appointing power. 
Elective officers, except Governor, Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, members of Assembly and judges, re- 
movable by Governor for reasonable cause, after 
notice and hearing, on address of two-thirds of 
Senate. vi, 4. 


OATH OF OFFICE. 


Members of Assembly, judges, state and 
county Officers, shall before entering upon 
duties take this oath: 


“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support, 
obev, and defend the Constitution of the United states, 
and the Constitution of this Commonwealth, and that I 
will discharge the duties of my office with fidelity; that 
I have not paid or contributed, or promised to pay or 
contribute, either directly or indirectly, any money or 
other valuable thing. to procure my nomination « r elec- 
tion (or appointment) except for necessary and proper 
expenses —— authorized by law; that I have not 
knowingly violated any election law of this Ccmmon- 
wealth, or procured it to be done by others in my behalf; 
that I will not knowingly receive, directly or indirectly, 
any moneys or other valuable thing for the performance 
or non-performance of any act or duty pertaining to my 
office, other than the compensation allowed by law.”’ 


The oath to be administered to members of 
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Assembly by a judge of Supreme Court or 
Court of Common Pleas, to others by any per- 
son authorized to do so; oaths of State officers 
and judges of Supreme Court filed in office of 
Sec’y of Com'th, of county officers in prothono- 
tary’s office of county; refusal to take oath for- 
feits the office; false swearing or violation is 
perjury, and conviction permanently disqualifies 
for office. vii, 1. 


ELECTIONS. 


Those entitled to vote shall be male citizens, 
twenty-one years of age, citizens of U.S. at 
least one month, residents of State one year 
(or if removed and returned 6 months), and of 
election district 2 months preceding election; 
if twenty-two years old or upwards, shall have 
paid within 2 years a state or county tax as- 
sessed 2 months and paid one month before 
election. viii, 1. May not be deprived of vote 
by non-registration; election laws may be made 
to apply to citles only, but must be uniform for 
cities of same class. Amendment of Igor. 

General election to be held Tuesday after rst 
Monday of November, unless two-thirds of As- 
sembly fix different day. viii, 2, Municipal 
elections for city, ward, borough and township 
officers held 3d Tuesday of February. viii, 3. 

Elections to be by ballot or other method 
prescribed by law; secrecy in voting to be pre- 
served. Amendment of Igor. 

Electors are privileged from arrest except for 
treason, felony, or breach of peace, during 
attendance on election, going or returning 
therefrom. viii, 5. Electors in military ser- 
vice of U. S. or State may exercise their right 
of suffrage. viii, 6. Election laws shall be 
uniform, and no one deprived of vote by not 
being registered. viii, 7. 

Any person giving or promising any reward 
or consideration for a vote, or withholding 
same, or any elector receiving or agreeing to 
receive such consideration for himself or an- 
other, shall forfeit right to vote at such election; 
if challenged for such cause, shall swear it is 
untrue before allowed to vote. viii, 8. Any 
candidate guilty of bribery, fraud or violation 
of election law, to be forever disqualified from 
holding office ; any person convicted of wilful 
violation of election law to be deprived of 
suffrage for 4 years. viii, 9. In contested 
election trials and investigation of elections, 
witnesses may not withhold testimony criminat- 
ing themselves, but such testimony not to be 
used against them in subsequent proceedings 
except for perjury. viii, Io. 

Townships and wards to form or be divided 
into contiguous election districts by courts of 
Quarter Sessions; in cities over 100,000, districts 
shall be divided by said courts whenever more 
than 250 votes are polled therein, also other 
districts for public interest or convenience. 

Elections by persons in representative capa- 
city to be viva voce. viii, 11, 12. 

No person to gain or lose residence by being 
employed in military or naval service of U. S. 
or State, or on high seas, or as student in insti- 
tution of learning, or while in poorhouse or 
asylum at public expense, or in prison. viii, 13. 

Election boards to consist of judge and 2 
inspectors, chosen by electors annually, each 
elector voting for judge and one inspector; each 
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inspector shall appoint a clerk; officers privi- 
leged from arrest on day of election, and while 
making returns, except on warrant of court of 
record, for election fraud, felony, or breach of 
peace; in cities they may claim exemption from 
jury duty during term of service. vitli, 14. 

No person qualified as election officer who 
holds or has held within 2 months any office 
under U. S., State, city or county; nor shall 
election officer be eligible to office filled at 
election where he serves. viii, 15. 

Courts of Common Pleas may appoint over- 
seers to supervise and report on election, upon 
petition of 5 voters of any election district, 
stating that such is a reasonable precaution to 
secure purity and fairness; overseers shall be 2 
in number, residents of district, members of 
different parties; wheu election officers disagree, 
overseers if agreed shall decide; in appointment 
of overseers law judges of proper court shall 
concur. viii, 16. 

Trial of contested elections shall be by courts 
of law or judges thereof; Assembly to direct 
who shall try the several classes of contests; no 
law assigning jurisdiction or regulating its 
exercise shall apply to contest arising out of 
election held before its passage. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE. 


Taxes to be uniform on same subjects, levied 
and collected under general laws; Assembly 
may exempt property used for public purposes, 
for worship, cemeteries not for profit, and 
purely public charities. ix, 1. No other 
property exempt. ix, 2. 

Power to tax corporations and their property 
not to be surrendered or suspended by grant or 
contract to which State is party. ix, 3. 

No State debt to be created except for casual 
deficiency of revenue (limited to $1,000,000 
aggregate), in case of invasion or insurrection, 
for defense of State, or to pay existing debt. 
ix, 4. Laws for borrowing money to state pur- 
pose, and money to be used for no other. ix, 5. 

State credit not to be loaned to individuals or 
corporations, and State not to be stockholder 
in same. ix,6. Assembly may not authorize 
municipalities to hold stock in corporations, or 
appropriate money or loan credit to same. ix, 7. 

Debt of municipality never to exceed 7 per 
cent. on assessed value of its taxable property, 
nor shall such municipality increase its debt 
above 2 per cent. on said valuation without 
consent of voters; cities whose debt exceeds 7 
per cent. may be authorized by law to increase 
same 3 per cent. in aggregate at one time. 
ix, 8. State may not assume municipal debt, 
unless created during invasion or insurrection, 
in defense of State, or to pay existing State 
debt. ix.9. Municipality creating debt shall 
provide at time for taxation to pay interest and 
principal in 30 years. ix, Io. 

State sinking fund to be created, sufficient to 
pay interest and at least $250.00 annually on 
principal of State debt; such fund to consist of 
proceeds of sale of public works, and stocks 
owned by Comth.; to be increased by such 
revenues as are not required for expenses of 
government, and except in war, invasion or 
insurrection no portion of same to be used 
otherwise than to extinguish public debt. ix, 
Moneys of sinking fund not to be loaned 


II. 
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or invested on any securities but bonds of U. S. 
or this State. ix, 12. 

Money held in reserve to be limited to 
amount of current expenses, and kept as 
required by law; monthly statements to be 
published, showing amount, where deposited 
and how secured. ix. 13. 

No profit to be made on State moneys, same 
not to be used except as authorized by law by 
any State officer or member of Assembly; such 
action to be a misdemeanor, and part of its 
punishment disqualification from office for 5 
years. ix, 14. 

EDUCATION, 


Assembly shall provide for support of 
thorough and efficient system of schools for all 
the children of Com’th above 6 years, and shall 
appropriate at least $1,000,000 annually for 
such purpose. x, I. 

No money raised for support of public schools 
to be appropriated for support of any sectarian 
school. x, 2. 

Women 21 years old and upwards to be 
eligible to any office of control or management 
under state school laws. x, 3. 


MILITIA. 


Freemen of Com’th to be armed and or- 
ganized for its defense; Assembly to provide by 
appropriation for maintaining militia, and may 
exempt persons having conscientious scruples 
from military service. xi, I. 


PUBLIC OFFICE. 
All officers whose selection not provided for 


in Constitution, elected or appointed as directed 
by law; no member of Congress or officer under 
U. S. shall hold state office to which salary or 
perquisites are attached; Assembly to declare 


what offices incompatible. xii, 1. 

Fighting a duel or sending challenge there- 
for to disqualify from holding office, and may 
be otherwise punished by law. xii, 2. 


NEW COUNTIES. 

No new county shall be formed so as to 
reduce any county below 400 square miles or 
20,000 inhabitants, nor contain less than said 
area or population; nor shall any line thereof 
pass within.10 miles of county seat of county 
divided. xiii, I. 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 


To consist of sheriffs, coroners, prothon- 
otaries, registers of wills, recorders of deeds, 
commissioners, treasurers, surveyors, auditors 
or controllers, clerks of courts, district attor- 
neys and others prescribed by law; sheriff or 
treasurer ineligible for succeeding term. xiv, I. 

To be chosen at genéral elections for term 
of 3 years from Ist Monday of January suc- 
ceeding election; vacancies filled as provided 
by law. xiv, 2. 

One year’s residence required for appoint- 
ment to county office. xiv, 3. 

To keep offices at county seat. xiv, 4. 

Compensation to be regulated by law; when 
salaried, all fees to go into public treasury; in 
counties of 150,000 people, shall be salaried, 
amount of salary not to exceed aggregate of 
fees during term. xiv, 5. 
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Assembly to provide for strict accountability 
of county and — officers for fees re- 
ceived as well as for public moneys handled by 
them. xiv, 6 

Three county commissioners and three 
auditors to be chosen every third year, each 
voter to vote for two, and three highest elected; 
vacancies filled by court of Common Pleas by 
appointment of person who voted for the 
officer whose place is to be filled. xiv, 7. 


CITIES AND THEIR CHARTERS. 


Cities may be chartered when majority in 
town or borough of 10,000 or more vote for 
same at general election. xv, I. 

Municipal commission may not contract debt 
except upon appropriation previously made by 
municipal government. xv, 2. 

Cities must establish sinking fund, inviolably 
pledged for payment of funded debt. xv, 3. 


PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 


Ckarters of corporations granted before 
adoption of Constitution, under which no 
organization had been effected to be void after 
adoption. xvi, I. 

No law to he passed for benefit of existing 
corporation except on condition of acceptance 
of provisions of constitution. xvi, 2. 

State right of eminent domain same over 
property of corporations as individuals; police 

ower not abridged to allow corporations to 
infringe rights of individuals or state. xvi, 3. 

In electing corporation directors, voter may 
cast whole number of votes for one candidate, 
or distribute them as preferred. xvi, 4. 

No foreign corporation to do business in state 
without known place of business and authorized 
agent. xvi, 5. 

Corporations to do no other business than 
authorized by charter, nor hold more real 
estate than necessary for legitimate business. 
xvi, 6. 

No stocks or bonds to be issued except for 
money, labor or property, and fictitious increase 
to be void; no increase except under general 
law, with consent of majority of stock after 60 
days’ notice. xvi, 7. 

When property taken for public use, just 
compensation to be paid or secured before 
taking. Assembly may not deprive persons of 
appeal from assessment of damages, and appeal 
on demand shall be determined by jury. xvi, 8. 

Assembly may revoke, alter or annul charters 
revocable at adoption of Constitution and any 
thereafter created, when injurious to Common- 
wealth, but no injustice to be done to corpora- 
tors. No law to create, extend or renew more 
than one charter. xvi, Io. 

Banking laws shall provide for registry and 
countersigning of circulating notes, and security 
for full amount for redemption shall be de- 
posited with Auditor-General. xvi, 9. 

Application by corporation for banking and 
discounting privileges to be advertised 3 months 
in its locality, and privilege not granted for 
more than 20 years. xvii, (I. 

Telegraph companies may be authorized to 
connect with other lines, under uniform laws 
and reasonable regulations; but companies may 
not consolidate or hold controlling interest in 
stock of competing lines. xvi, 12. 
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Term ‘‘ corporation ’’ as here used to include 
all joint-stock associations having powers or 
privileges not possessed by individuals or 
partnerships. xvi, 13. 


RAILROADS AND CANAIS. 


To be public highways, and companies to be 
common carriers. Corporations may build 
railroad within State and connect at State line 
with roads of other states, may intersect, con- 
nect with or cross any other railroad, and shall 
receive and transport each other’s passengers, 
cars and freight without discrimination. xvii, I. 

Corporations organized in this state shall 
maintain an office therein where stock may be 
transferred, books inspected by stockholder or 
creditor, and record made of amount of capital, 
names and holdings of stock, transfers, names 
and residence of officers. xvii, 2. 

All individuals and corporations to have 
equal right to transportation of persons and 
property, and no unreasonable discrimination 
to be made in charges or facilities; charges to 
any point not to exceed same to more distant 

int in same direction; commutation and 
excursion tickets may be issued at special rates. 

Competing or parallel lines may not be con- 
solidated or control each other’s stock or 
franchises, nor shall officer of one act as officer 
of competing company; question which are 
competing or parallel lines to be decided by 
jury as other civil issues. xvii, 3, 4. 


Common carrier may not engage in mining 
or manufacturing, or any other business, nor 
acquire or lease lands except as necessary to its 


business; but mining or manufacturing com- 
pany may carry its product on its railroad or 
canal not more than fifty miles long. xvii, 5. 

No officer or employee of railroad or canal 
company to be interested in furnishing supplies 
thereto, or in transportation as a common 
carrier over lines owned or operated by such 
company. xvii, 6. 

No discrimination in charges or facilities to 
be made between transportation companies or 
individuals, by abatement, drawback or other- 
wise; no company or employee to make prefer- 
ence in furnishing cars or motive power. 

No free passes, or passes at discount, to be 
granted except to officers or employees of com- 
pany. xvii, 7, 8. 

Street railways not to be constructed within 
municipality without consent of local authori- 
ties. xvii, 9. 

No transportation company existing at 
adoption of Constitution to have benefit of 
future legislation except on complete accept- 
ance of all its provisions. xvii, Io. 

Secretary of Internal Affairs to have super- 
vision of transportation companies, except as to 
their accounts (kept by Auditor General); in 
addition to annual reports, may require from 
their officers special reports at any time on any 
subject relating to their business. xvii, II. 

General Assembly to enforce foregoing pro- 
visions by law. xvii, 12. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to Constitution may be proposed 
by either House of Assembly; when approved 
by majority of each House (yeas and nays 
entered on journal), to be published in news- 
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papers by Sec’ty of Com’th for 3 months before 
next general election; if majority of each 
House of next Assembly approve same, to be 
again published as before, and submitted to 
vote of electors; if then approved by majority 
to become part of Constitution; amendments 
not to be submitted oftener than once in 5 
years; when two or more amendments sub- 
mitted, to be voted upon separately. xviii, I. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH AS 
VEHICLE OF EXPRESSION. 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


HE cry ‘‘ More and better English in 

the school programs ’’ has voiced one 
of the most popular demands in con- 
temporary education. It appeals to 
every one. The primary teacher appreci- 
ates the need in the daily battle with bad 
grammar; the secondary teacher is 
familiar with the trials of slovenly speech 
and incoherent writing; the college pro- 
fessor grieves over the failure of his 
students to give back in their examina- 
tion any clear indication of the longed-for 
response to his efforts to inspire a clear- 
cut and accurate statement of fact and 
opinion. Nevertheless, there is less ad- 
vance toward the attainment of the 
desired end than was to be expected. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to explain this. 
There has been some slackness in the 
schools, some want of courage in the col- 
leges. When a student does not pass 
out of the school, or into the college with 
credit in English, there is a strong tend- 
ency to make excuses, accept conditions, 
and otherwise palliate, if not entirely 
overlook, the failure. But on the whole, 
both school and college have been in 
earnest. The school teacher feels 
ashamed of his pupils’ bad spelling, in- 
accurate sentences and incorrect diction. 
The college professor is hampered by the 
incapacity of his students to express 
themselves clearly. The school teacher 
means to secure better results; the college 
professor knows the men who are so 
deficient in the mother tongue are out of 
place in college. The real problem seems 
evasive, however, and neither school nor 
college has truly solved it. 

Here is a boy, for example, who has 
read and studied the books required for 
admission to college. He can tell the 
stories so as to show familiarity with 
them. He can answer questions of his- 
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torical and literary criticism. He is full 
of facts. But when he takes up his pen 
to express what he knows, he shows, 
even in the most simple answers, a total 
inability to write straight-forward, cor- 
rect English; and in the brief composi- 
tion his ideas, which are often good 
enough, have to be guessed at or recon- 
structed by uniting to the incorrect and 
vague statements of the writer the knowl- 
edge of the book possessed by the ex- 
aminer. 

When carefully considered, it becomes 
evident that the true difficulty with the 
student is an inability to express what he 
knows, thinks and feels. 

Is not this due to a common defect in 
all our teaching? Is it not true that we 
generally neglect the whole field of ex- 
pression as a department of education? 
And is it not further true that the great 
importance of English in our educational 
work is because it is the vehicle of ordi» 
nary expression? That is to say, that 
English as a language, as a literature, is 
for this purpose subordinate. 

No one seems to forget that man must 
know and must think. But hundreds 
seem to forget that man must express 
what he knows and what he thinks, and 
in the largest conception of life, what he 
is. I once knew a very learned man 
upon whom a familiar comment ran, 
**His mind is a cupboard of knowledge 
with the door shut fast.’’ He was a 
learned man, but a poor teacher ; a gentle 
and affectionate man, but few ever found 
it out. Education had reached no worthy 
goal in him when he was trained to know, 
to think, to feel, but left with knowledge 
which blessed neither himself or others, 
with thoughts that cheered and feelings 
that charmed none except himself. 

A very large part of the most weari- 
some blunders in the €xamination papers 
of pupils are the outcome of careless ex- 
pression. A recent paper informed me 
that ‘‘in the second century the costumes 
of the heathen and the Christians were 
entirely different.’’ Inquiry brought out 
the fact that costumes was written where 
customs was the word sought. And in 
looking over a long list of school blunders 
recently published in one of our maga- 
zines, I have been struck by the large 
proportion of them which were due, first, 
to want of care in preparing the exami- 
nation paper,—. ¢., to indifference to the 
expression of knowledge painfully ac- 
quired; and, second, to want of ability to 





state an idea which required thought,— 
z, €., to incapacity of expression. The 
following examples are quoted from a 
paper on the humorous side of such 
blunders. Those first cited are clearly 
due to mere indifference or carelessnes3: 

‘*A volcano is a burning mountain 
that has a creator and throws out rooks.”’ 

‘*T came sore and conquered.”’ 

“His brain was teething with grand 
ideas in all directions.”’ 

‘*Stored in some trouser-house of 
mighty kings.’’ 

Another class show the utter failure of 
the power of expression: 

‘*A triangle is sometimes regarded as 
standing upon a select inside which we 
then call the base.’’ 

‘* The apex of the heart is placed down- 
wards and slightly upwards.’’ 

‘Fiction is something which is be- 
lieved in but which is nothing.’’ 

Such examples are far removed from 
the ludicrous mistakes too often met with 
which involve ignorance of facts, false an- 
alogies, and mistaken inferences. Those 
above noted are apparently due to care- 
lessness in stating simple facts correctly 
conceived, and to incapacity to express 
in language ideas once correctly con- 
ceived but which at the time could not 
be recalled with accuracy. The latter 
class are constantly to be found in papers 
of schools which demand that answers 
shall be given in the language of the 
teacher. The attempt to reproduce the 
language in which a statement not fully 
understood has been made is a common 
cause of ridiculous blunders. We may 
see something of this in such an answer 
as the following: 

**Climate is an imaginary belt of the 
globe parallel to the equator; it is so 
called by earlier geographers because the 
difference of these climes depends upon 
the proper inclination of these spheres.”’ 

Here is inaccurate memory supplying 
ammunition for a shot at a mark beyond 
the intellectual vision. 

I received a paper some months ago 
from a young woman who was attending 
a course of lectures given under Univer- 
sity Extension auspices in one of our 
large cities. She was able to take notes 
in shorthand, and made an earnest effort 
to profit by the course, which was on 
‘* The Development of the United States.”’ 
This paper is an answer to the question, 
‘‘ What were the causes of the American 
Revolution ?’’ It is a gem of its kind. 
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‘* When the colonists came to America, 
they had no written government except a 
charter given to them by their king. In 
this charter very little liberty was given 
to them by the king, so they agreed to 
form a group and make a set of laws for 
themselves. It was absolutely necessary 
for them to do so, for in the charter 
granted by the king, the men of the set- 
tlement did not even have the right to 
choose their own governor. 

‘*In the cabin of their vessel men gath- 
ered and made a set of laws upon which 
they all agreed, and on landing, they ran 
and hid them in a tree which was after- 
wards known as the Charter Oak. The 
cause of their hiding them was the fear 
of the strict rules of their old country, 
and on this account they were obliged to 
do many immoral acts which they would 
not have done had they had a little more 
freedom. 

‘‘ This England positively refused, thus 
causing a bitter feeling between her colo- 
nists and herself, which, as we have 
learned, has been the principal cause of 
the American Revolution. She compelled 
the people to pay a very heavy tax which 
she laid upon them, and if they refused, 
they had to undergo a very severe pun- 
ishment for refusing.. A feeling of hatred 
was continually growing until it was sup- 
pressed by the war. She passed a law 
imposing a heavy tax upon tea, and com- 
pelled them to pay the same, but they 
were strongly opposed to this, and utterly 
refused to drink the tea. In one of the 
shipments from the mother country there 
was a cargo of tea sent to the Boston Har- 
bor, and the people were compelled to 
buy it. This enraged them very much, 
they formed a party and at midnight 
boarded the ship and threw over all the 
tea. 

‘*This event was afterwards known as 
the Boston Tea Party, which was practi- 
cally the cause of the Boston Massacre. 
These petty quarrels continued until the 
war broke out, which settled all the dif- 
ficulty.’’ 

To return, then, to our main thesis, 
the child blunders because he neither 
knows what he is trying to express, nor 
the vehicle of expression. In his devel- 
opment the teacher must constantly give 
attention to the three considerations of 
knowing, thinking and expressing. It 
is easy to teach facts—but hard to resist 
the temptation to teach facts in fixed 
formulas. To repeat the statement of a 
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fact in the identical language used by 
the teacher in communicating it does not 
prove that the child has learned the fact. 
To change the statement may show that 
the fact has been correctly grasped, but 
the teacher may be content to accept a 
very poor statement, if a grasp of the 
fact is but shown in it. Vet education 
is dependent on the combination of cor- 
rect information, precise mental action 
and clear verbal expression. 

It is, of course, true that the power of 
expression is one of the latest powers to 
be matured. But it is also true that it is 
dependent on training. This training 
should go hand in hand with growth. 
The immense value of English compo- 
sition appears here. It is one of the 
greatest burdens that the teacher has to 
bear. But compositions must be written, 
carefully studied, and rewritten, if any 
real power is to be developed. If the 
early instruction is devoted to clear and 
correct statement, to the expression of 
facts and ideas in simple language, with 
little or no effort to secure any very orig- 
inal thought from the pupil, good read- 
ing and intellectual growth will do the 
rest. One of the worst features of the 
older teaching of composition was the 
constant striving after rketorical finish. 
One of the worst defects in graduating 
essays to this day is the abundance of 
artificial flowers with which they are 
garnished, and the frequent note of insin- 
cerity struck in the ringing quotations 
from authors with whom the writers are 
unacquainted. 

This leads me to the last point which 
I wish to make. The highest note in all 
education is the expression of self,—of 
what a man is. It is essential for this 
that a man have a mastery over his 
mother tongue. 

If a man is to be a lawyer or a minis- 
ter of the gospel, every one sees clearly 
enough his need of mastery of spoken 
and written discourse. But, though ina 
different form, it is equally important to 
the man of business, the engineer and the 
physician. The quantity of speech does 
not measure its importance. A business 
man may have more at stake in a page of 
a letter than a lawyer in fifty pages of a 
brief. The page of that business letter 
should be so clearly conceived, so ac- 
curately expressed, that any contract 
made upon it should be beyond all doubt 
and controversy. The plans and speci- 
fications of an engineer or architect re- 
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quire clear and correct statement, and too 
often possess neither. 

But quite beyond mere business affairs 
a man’s speech, his letters, his use of 
language should be a true expression of 
himself. A man who is straightforward 
and clear-cut in character should be able 
to make men know it by what he writes 
and speaks; a man who is gentle and 
kindly should know how to make his 
tongue utter the goodness of his heart; 
a man who lives in the sunshine of God’s 
love should know how to speak a word 
in season which will shed some of that 
sunshine on the path of others. 

Practice is indispensable to perfection. 
Precept counts for little in the perfecting 
ofexpression. Infinite pains alone brings 
success. But even those who have no 
hope of attaining to perfection must 
strive and struggle to attain to that de- 
gree of power by which a man may live. 
— Education. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


HE world is older than you by several 
years; for thousands of years it has 


been full of better and smarter young 
men than yourself; when they died the 
globe went whirling on, and not one man 
in a hundred million went to the funeral 
or heard of their death. Be as smart as 
you can, of course; know as much as you 
can. Shed the light of your wisdom 
abroad to the world, but don’t try to 
dazzle or astonish anybody with it, and 
don’t imagine a thing is simple because 
you think it is. 

Don’t be too sorry for your father be- 
cause he knows so much less than you do. 
He used to think he was much smarter 
than his father, as you think you are 
smarter than yours. The world has 
great need of young men, but no greater 
need than young men have of the world. 
Your clothes fit better than your father’s 
fit him; they cost more money; they are 
more stylish. He used to be as straight 
and nimble as youare. He too, perhaps, 
thought his father old-fashioned. Your 
mustache is neater, the cut of your hair 
is better, and you are prettier, far prettier, 
than ‘‘pa.’”’? But, young man, the old 
gentleman’s homely, scrambling signa- 
ture on a check will draw more money 
out of the bank in five minutes, than you 
could get out with a ream of paper and a 
copper-plate signature in six months. 
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Young men are useful, and they are 
ornamental, and we all love them, and 
we could not get up a picnic successfully 
without them. But they are no novelty; 
they have been here before. Every 
generation has a full supply of them, and 
will have to the end of time; each crop 
will think themselves quite ahead of the 
last, and will live to be called old fogies 
by their sons. Go ahead. Have your 
day. Your sons will by and by pity you 
for your old-fashioned ways. Don’t be 
afraid your merit will not be discovered. 
People all over the world are looking for 
you, and if you are worth finding they 
will be sure to find you. A diamond is 
not so easily found as a quartz pebble, 
but people search for it more intently. 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 





BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


ND then came that great event in his, 
as in every Rugby boy’s life of that 
day—the first sermon from the doctor. 
More worthy pens than mine have 
described that scene. The oak pulpit 
standing out by itself above the school 
seats. The tall, gallant form, the kind- 
ling eye, the voice, now soft as the low 
notes of a flute, now clear and stirring as 
the call of the light infantry bugle, of 
him who stood there Sunday after Sun- 
day, witnessing and pleading for his 
Lord, the King of righteousness and love 
and glory, with whose spirit he was filled 
and in whose power hespoke. . . . What 
was it that held us childish boys who 
feared the doctor with all our hearts, and 
very little besides in heaven or earth: 
who thought more of our sets in the 
school than of the Church of Christ, and 
put the traditions of Rugby and the pub- 
lic opinion of boys in our daily life above 
the laws of God? Wecouldn’t enter into 
half that we heard; we hadn’t the knowl- 
edge of our own hearts or the knowledge 
of one another; and little enough of the 
faith, hope and love needed to that end. 
But we listened, as all boys in their better 
moods will listen (aye, and men, too, for 
the matter of that), to a man who we felt 
to. be, with-all his heart and soul and 
strength, striving Against whatéver was 
mean and ‘unmanty and ‘unrighteous in 
our little world:’ It, was not, the cold, 
clear voice of, one ‘giviny. advice and 
warning from serene heiglts*to those 
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who are struggling and sinning below, 
but the warm, living voice of one who 
was fighting for us and by our sides, and 
calling on us to help him and ourselves 
and one another. And so, wearily and 
little by little, but surely and steadily, on 
the whole, was brought home to the 
young boy for the first time, the mean- 
ing of his life: that it was no fool’s or 
sluggard’s paradise into which he had 
wandered by chance, but a battle-field 
ordained from of old, where there are no 
spectators, but the youngest must take 
his side, and the stakes are life and death. 
And he who roused this consciousness in 
them showed them at the same time, by 
every word he spoke in the pulpit and by 
his whole daily life, how the battle was 
to be fought; and stood there before 
them, fellow-soldier and captain of their 
band. The true sort of captain, too, for 
a boy’s army; one who had no misgivings 
and gave no uncertain word of command, 
and, let who would yield or make a truce, 
would fight the fight out (so every boy 
felt), to the last gasp and the last drop of 
blood. Other sides of his character 
might take hold of and influence boys, 
here and there, but it was his thorough- 
ness and undaunted courage which more 
than anything else won his way to the 
hearts oi the great mass of those on whom 
he left his mark, and made them believe 
first in him and then in his Master.— 
Tom Brown's School Days. 
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THREE PARABLES. 





SYDNEY T. SKIDMORE. 


‘‘He spake unto them in parables.” 


Tue Rats.—A man once lived in an 
old house that was infested by rats. So 
he said to himself: ‘‘I will not use rats- 
bane; I will pull down the house and the 
rats will disappear.’’ But after he had 
done so, and builded a new house at great 
labor and expense, the rats all came back, 
and said among themselves, ‘‘ How gen- 
erous and kind the man was to take away 
the old and give us this fine new house 
to live in.’’ 

This parable teaches that reform can- 
not be attained by tearing..dowm «and 
rebuilding ‘institniions, but rather by 
‘diligence ‘and ‘thé: use of* appropriate 
means for destroying the evil in existing 
things. Sk BA ‘3 

THE CounTRY FoLK.—In a certain 
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country the people lived in equality and 
independence. But they were annoyed 
by the pilferings of their neighbors and 
the dishonest ones among themselves. 
So they said: ‘‘We will build a fortress 
in which to bestow our goods, and appoint 
a governor, with guards, whom we will 
hold responsible for their safe-keeping.’’ 
But when they went to get a portion of 
.their goods for use, the governor smil- 
ingly said to them from the top of the 
wall: ‘‘ You cannot have anything until 
you first destroy the fortress and van- 
quish me.”’ 

This parable teaches that it is not wise 
to give into the hands of one man the de- 
fences and powers which we should exer- 
cise for ourselves. 

THE MILLER.—A miller was much dis- 
tressed because his mill would only grind 
meal that was coarse and innutritious. 
At first he supposed that the stones had 
not enough work to do, so he caused the 
grain to run in more copiously. This 
only clogged the mill and made matters 
worse. Then he said, ‘‘I will change 
the kinds of grain and mix them in other 
proportions,’ but this availed nothing. 
Finally, he consulted a millwright, who 
told him that the stones needed proper 
dressing, and that the action of the 
machinery should be made more regular 
and harmonious. When this was done, 
the trouble ceased. 

This parable teaches that the best re- 
sults in education must be obtained by 
the practice of right mental action, rather 
than from the kind or quantity of sub- 
jects or changes in curricula. 


GATHERED HINTS. 


pe a primary school I saw a method of 
examining slates that promoted both 
quickness and order. Each child took 
his slate in both hands, and held it as he 
would a reader, resting the lower side on 
the desk. The teacher passed down the 
aisles, and could see the work very 
readily with the slate held in this posi- 
tion, and at the same time the children’s 
hands were busy. Another teacher 
sometimes inspected slate work by allow- 
ing one row of children to rise at a time, 
pass in line down one aisle to her, and 
return by the other aisle as fast as she 
had examined the work. 

In another room, I saw an excellent 
way of conducting an exercise in mental 
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arithmetic. The children took position 
with hands folded on the desks. This 
was called position ove. A question was 
then given. As each obtained the result, 
he put his hands behind him. This was 
called position ‘wo. When ready for the 
next problem, the school took position 
one again and proceeded as before. This 
plan commended itself because it was 
quiet and orderly without imposing any 
more restraint than the frequent hand- 
raising, and enabled the teacher to see at 
once who had- completed the work. I 
afterwards used that plan in a school that 
was noisy and hard to control, and found 
it much more of a help than I expected 
in bringing the school to order. 

In the same room, I saw a very helpful 
exercise in form and color. Triangles, 
squares, oblongs, rhombuses, rhomboids, 
circles, etc., were cut from colored paper 
—the primary and secondary colors being 
used—and gummed to whitecards. The 
cards having been distributed, some pupil 
was called upon. He came forward and 
turned the card he held toward the 
school. All who held similar figures 
stood while he described it. The square 
was described as follows: ‘‘ This is a 
square. It is a square because it has 


four equal sides and four right angles. 


Its color is blue.’? The others who were 
standing were called upon to mention 
the colors of the squares they held. An- 
other was called who had a right-angled 
triangle. After those holding similar 
figures had stood, he recited: ‘‘I have a 
right-angled triangle. It is a triangle 
because it has three sides and three 
angles. It is a right-angled triangle be- 
cause it has a right angle. Its color is 
purple.’’ The others gave the colors of 
their figures. So the exercise proceeded, 
the descriptions containing all the ele- 
ments of geometrical definitions. When 
this part of the lesson was finished, re- 
semblances and differences between the 
different figures were stated; ¢. g., ‘‘ The 
square is like the rhombus in having four 
equal sides. It is unlike it because the 
square has only right angles, and the 
rhombus has acute and obtuse angles.’’ 
The exercise is valuable for several 
reasons. It cultivates keenness of obser- 
vation and exactness in the use of lan- 
guage, not to mention the addition to the 
children’s store of facts. Many of them 
will never reach the bigh school and re- 
ceive the valuable discipline of geometry. 

Doubtless many of us who teach geog- 
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raphy have had trouble on account of the 
misspelling of geographical names. Ina 
certain school the difficulty is solved in 
this way. The pupils are required to 
learn carefully to spell ihe words in each 
day’s lesson. As each pupil recites, he 
is called upon to spell any werds the 
teacher may select from his recitation. 
A successful teacher told me of a course 
of exercises she was using as part of her 
Friday afternoon programme. The 
scholars voted for some animal about 
which they would like to talk the follow- 
ing Friday. When this was decided, 
two or three pupils were assigned to 
bring information on especial topics, as 
habits, locality, where found, etc. The 
rest of the school were to gather addi- 
tional items, as pictures or anecdotes. 


in 
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N old school teacher recently died. 
She had devoted her life to educating 
the children of other women. Other girls 
got married, but she went on teaching. 
All through theschool year, from morning 
till night, she devoted her energies, her 
intelligence and her nervous system to 
making the next generation better. She 
got just enough to live on, and out of 
what she needed to live she managed to 
save something to help those worse off 
than herself. 

Death came in due time, and found her 
ready. She had begun the world with 
nothing. She had worked all her life for 
others, and she left the world with noth- 
ing—not even enough to pay for a cheap 
grave anda cheapcoffin. There isa rule 
which makes it necessary to bury all 
animals that die, including teachers, and 
under this rule she was to be buried at 
the expense of an appreciative public, in 
the Potter’s Field. 

The Department of Education stepped 
in and the superintendent announced 
that this should not be. It was necessary 
to prove that the public school teacher 
enjoys the respect, gratitude and admira- 
tion of the public. Therefore, whatever 
the cost, a separate burial should be 
arranged for this lady. It was arranged 
accordingly, and the Potter’s Field was 
cheated. We should all be grateful for 
this, of course, and we are grateful. 
But, while we are thankful that a life’s 
devotion to childhood insures even now a 
luxurious final resting place in a cheap 
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private grave, let us hope that even a 
better time will come. 

There are just two important classes in 
the world, and with them no other can 
compare. First, the mothers who suffer 
to add a good man or good woman to the 
population. Second, the teachers who 
educate the child, and, through education, 
make it useful.—V. Y. E£v. Journal. 


INBREEDING. 





HE custom so prevalent in this state 
of employing relatives as teachers 
whether they be good, bad, or indifferent 
is equaled only by. the other custom pre- 
valent in many towns and small cities of 
employing none but home teachers 
whether they have any qualifications at 
all. In fact, in some places the rule is 
followed so persistently that teachers 
whose influence was absolutely perni- 
cious have been placed where they could 
do the most harm, in charge of the pri- 
mary department. One of the poorest 
schools in this state has not a teacher 
from outside the limits of the town; and 
what is far worse, few if any of them 
have ever been out of town to visit an- 
other school. It is not to be wondered 
at that in their arrogant pride they boast 
of having the best school in the whole 
country. In another town in the state 
the force of primary teachers is annually 
recruited from the public school gradu- 
ates, who have at best only the rudiments 
of an education, and who are without 
any experience in teaching, knowledge 
of teaching, or inclination to teaching, 
but accept the place because it is not 
hard to get and because the salary is 


In each of these places the principal or 
superintendent is, in plain words, a figure- 
head. The board of education make all 
rules and regulations, employ teachers 
and sometimes adopt text-books; all 
without consulting the superintendent. 
The schools in these cities will always te 
a disgrace to progressive and cultured 
communities until men with educational 
ideas and with backbone take charge, and 
by contrast show up the pigmies who, 
accidentally elected on the board of edu- 
cation, are convinced that the wisdom of 
all the ages lies within the narrow con- 
fines of their empty pates. The superin- 
tendent who dares oppose such men will 
be a martyr and his successor will be a 
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martyr; but in time the eyes of the peo- 
ple will be opened and they will elect 
men on the board of education who have 
common sense enough to know that ifa 
man has any qualifications whatever for 
the superintendency of city schools he 
knows a thousand times as much about 
building up the educational system of 
that city as all the board of education put 
together. 

If the members of the board of educa- 
tion in these places were wise we would 
say ‘‘ Give your superintendent full con- 
trol. Let him be responsible, and if he 
is not equal to the responsibility, get an- 
other in his place,’’ and we would then 
rest content with the thought that ‘‘a 
word to the wise is sufficient.’’ But if 
we wait for that, many moons will wax 
and wane before we rest in peace. In 
the meantime public opinion must be 
moulded and the eyes of the people 
opened.— West Va. School Journal. 


—— 


A STORY OF EDISON. 


TALL young countryman, looking as 

green as a suit of ‘‘butternut’’ clothes 
and a slouch hat could make him, ap- 
plied for work in the Broad street, New 
York, office of Maury Smith, in 1871. 
Mr. Smith was manager of the consoli- 
dated telegraph lines then in opposition 
to the Western Union. Like all other 
managers, he could make room for an 
expert operator, and told the young 
rustic that an engagement depended alto- 
gether upon his skill. 

‘*Try me; I can keep up with the best 
of ’em,’’ said the stranger. 

Mr. Smith noticed that the applicant 
appeared to be quite deaf; but, out of 
curiosity, and possibly with the idea of 
having some fun with him, he gave him 
a table and told him to ‘‘receive’’ a mes- 
sage due from Washington. 

‘“*You will have to work pretty fast,’’ 
he warned him, ‘‘for our Washington 
man is in the habit of rushing things.”’ 

As a matter of fact there was no mes- 
sage expected from Washington, nor did 
the wire lead there. Mr. Smith con- 
nected the receiver with a ‘‘sender’’ in 
another part of the same operating room, 
and put his fastest operator, ‘‘ Dick”’ 
Hutchinson, at work sending a two- 
thousand word message. Edison, for it 
was he, grasped a pen, and, as soon as 
the instrument began to click, dashed off 
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the copy in a large, round, legible hand. 
While deaf to all other sounds, he could 
catch the faintest metallic click. On 
came the message, faster and faster, 
twenty, thirty, forty words a minute. A 
crowd of operators gathered around, 
curiosity and then amazement depicted 
on their faces. Page after page was 
reeled off, with never a break, and with 
the last click of the instrument the forty- 
minute message had been received per- 
fectly, and lay in a heap of manuscript 
on the table. The young man’s triumph 
was complete. Hutchinson rushed up 


and shook hands with him, and Smith 
gave him a job on the spot.— Success. 
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THE METHOD OF SOCRATES. 





BY EDWIN M. HARTMAN. 


T was very much like Socrates to say, 
‘*T would rather write on the hearts 

of living men than on the skins of dead 
beasts.’’ He did write on the hearts of 
men as never man did before or since, 
excepting the great Teacher who alone 
surpassed him. Socrates, like Christ, 
never literally wrote, but only spoke. 
It is fortunate for us, therefore, that he 
had a Boswell in Xenophon and an able, 
sympathetic and thoroughly appreciative 
disciple in Plato, through whom we can 
study the methods and influence of such 
a world teacher. When we hear Pheedrus 
say to his master, ‘‘ Pray that I may be 
even as thou art,’’ and when we hear 
Alcibiades say, ‘‘ He charms the souls of 
all who hear him with the music of his 
words. I myself am conscious that if I 
did not shut my ears against him and fly 
from the voice of the charmer he would 
enchain me until I grew old sitting at his 
feet,’’ we too would like to find the secret 
of the charm that can thus fascinate the 
pupil. We too would like to find the 
secret of the power of which Grote speaks 
when he says, ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that the individual influence of Socrates 
permanently enlarged the horizon, im- 
proved the method and multiplied the 
ascendent minds, of the Grecian specu- 
lative world, in a manner never since 
paralleled. Subsequent philosophers 
may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples who 
imbibed their ideas, but none of them 
applied the same stimulating method 
with the same efficacy; none of them 
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struck out of other minds that fire which 
sets light to original thought; none of 
them either produced in others the pains 
of intellectual pregnancy, or extracted 
from others the fresh and unborrowed 
offspring of a really parturient mind.”’ 

We must realize that the charm and 
power were, as they always are, primarily 
in the teacher, rather than in the matter 
and method of the teaching. Only a 
Socrates could use the same method with 
equal effect. Yet the method of one 
whose name has world significance in 
the history of education must have in it 
something that should have eternal value 
and universal application. It was not so 
much the question and answer, nor any 
other form in which the teaching of 
Socrates was given that made it so strik- 
ing and effective. The suggestive value 
of his work lies rather in a full compre- 
hension of the condition and needs of his 
fellow-men, a clear conception of a definite 
end and a nice adaptation of method to 
this end. All this is comprehended in 
‘* the method of Socrates.”’ 

The ultimate end which Socrates had 
in view was the regeneration and re- 
organization of society through a reform 
of the new individualistic movement 
which had swept away the basis of the 
old institutional order. This new move- 
ment needed a universal principle which 
could give it system, and an end which 
could give life real worth. It was to be 
reformed however, not as a whole, but 
through the regeneration of the indi- 
vidual. And the individual was to be 
regenerated through education, for Soc- 
rates believed and showed in his life that 
true knowledge issues in virtuous living. 

In order to this reforming education it 
was necessary to purge the mind of the 
individual of its false conceptions, to 
develop in it a craving for something 
better and then to assist it in its search 
for truth. In the application of this pro- 
cess Socrates recognized three grades in 
the intellectual scale of man: 

1. The lowest grade was unconscious 
ignorance, self-satisfied, and mistaking 
itself for knowledge. 

2. Conscious ignorance, unmasked, 
ashamed of itself, and pained, and thirst- 
ing after knowledge as yet unpossessed. 

3. Actual knowledge, only attainable 
after passing through the second stage 
as preliminary. 

The above process, together with the 
grade of the individual in the intellectual 
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scale, determined what we may in a nar- 
rower sense call the method of Socrates. 

In the judgment of Socrates a large 
proportion of his fellow-men belonged to 
the lowest grade in the intellectual scale. 
The knowledge which men arrogated to 
themselves was merely ‘‘ the conceit of 
knowledge without its reality.’”’ Men 
proclaimed confident, unhesitating per- 
suasion on the greatest and gravest ques- 
tions concerning man and society without 
sufficient reflection to be aware that they 
involved any difficulties. Such persua- 
sion had grown up gradually and uncon- 
sciously, partly by authoritative com- 
munication, partly by insensible trans- 
fusion from others. Upon this basis the 
fancied knowledge rested; and reason, 
when invoked at all, wascalled in simply 
as an handmaid, expositor or apologist 
of the pre-existing sentiment, not as a 
test or verification. Such a state of mind 
may have been desirable in the old order 
of society, where it was the business of 
the good citizen to believe and obey, but 
it was unfortunate for the new order, in 
which it was his duty to think and act on 
his own initiative. Such a mind, if left 
to itself, lost the habit, yea even the 


power, of examining what was presented 
for its acceptance and much more of 
giving birth to any ideas of its own. 

The passage from this first stage of 
mere seeming knowledge, to the second 
of conscious ignorance and thirsting after 
true knowledge was by far the most 


difficult step. It wasin order to get men 
to take this step that Socrates resorted to 
his probing, testing cross-examination, 
whereby he questioned affirmations that 
were not supported by proper evidence, 
unmasked all kinds of falsehood and 
purified the mind. This dialectic process, 
largely and necessarily negative and 
destructive at this stage, is the first and 
most prominent characteristic of the 
method of Socrates. A good illustration 
of this process of purifying the mind pre- 
paratory to its receiving or bringing forth 
true knowledge, is the conversation with 
Euthedemus the Fair. (Mem. 4:2.) In 
the course of the conversation the 
haughty young man, who prides him- 
self on his knowledge and ability, is 
brought to a consciousness of his ignor- 
ance and a state of humiliation in which 
he acknowledges he knows nothing, feels 
himself little better than a slave, and 
from that time forth becomes a sincere 
and eager seeker after true knowledge. 
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Through the tact and skill of the teacher 
this pupil was disillusioned and led to 
take the difficult step from the first stage 
to the second. 

Epictetus seems to realize the need of 
this kind of teaching when he says, 
**The school of a philosopher is a sur- 
gery. You are not to go out of it with 
pleasure but with pain; for you come 
there not in health, but one of you hath 
a dislocated shoulder, another an abscess, 
a third a headache. Am I then to sit 
uttering pretty trifling exclamations, that 
when you have praised me you may go 
away with the same dislocated shoulder, 
the same aching head or the same abscess 
that you brought ?’’ 

This negative process in the method of 
Socrates led to the following positive re- 
sults : 

1. It purged the mind of imperfect and 
false conceptions. 

2. It aroused interest and created a 
desire in sincere men for true knowledge. 

3. It developed the habit of examining 
from every point of view, and putting to 
the test of reason everything that was 
presented to the mind for acceptance. 

4. It led men to see the necessity of 
clear definition and full comprehension 
of terms. 

5. It demonstrated the importance of 
founding knowledge on absolute funda- 
mental principles. 

In the wider field of knowledge and 
the more intensive and detailed study of 
every subject, these elements are probably 
more essential to the acquisition of true 
knowledge to-day than they ever were in 
the past. The first concern of the true 
teacher of science, for instance, who 
wishes to develop in his students a truly 
scientific spirit, is to loosen their hold on 
and shake their confidence in the crude 
and indefinite general notions which 
were acquired through superficial work 
or accepted on faith as given by another. 
Only as the mind is pure, unprejudiced, 
and unhampered by proconceived notions, 
can it honestly and advantageously 
approach a subject, view it from all sides 
and in all relations, put it sincerely to the 
test of fact or reason and reach a valid 
conclusion. And this disposition of mind 
should characterize not only the student 
at school, but the man in practical life as 
well. If Socrates were to walk among 
us at the present time, he would find to- 
day, as he did in Athens of old, many a 
one whose knowledge rests merely on 
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tradition or current opinion so that he 
can give no reason for the faith that is in 
him, and no justification for the course 
he may often pursue. He would find 
many a self-satisfied mind, which, in the 
figure of Plato, needs the shock of the 
Socratic ‘‘logical battery’’ in order to 
resuscitate the dormant power and ten- 
dency to examine and test the opinions 
and prejudices which are often fatal to 
the best interests of him who holds them, 
and always detrimental to the progress of 
the truth. : 

In the positive work of leading from 
the second stage of conscious ignorance 
and thirst for knowledge to the third 
stage of real knowledge we see the second 
prominent characteristic of the method of 
Socrates. It is based on his famous 
principle that all truth is implicit in the 
human mind ; that knowledge cannot be 
imparted, but must be evolved from the in- 
dividual’s own mind. His theory that 
the mind has in it principles of truth 
which have never been acquired through 
the senses nor imparted in any way from 
without, and that it is the teacher’s 
function to aid the mind in bringing 
these truths to consciousness, is beauti- 
fully illustrated in Plato’s ‘‘ Meno.’’ 
Socrates calls up a young boy who had 
never studied geometry and has him 
solve a problem. The unique dialogue 
is as follows: 


S. Tell me, boy, do you know that this 
figure isa square? B. Yes, I know. 

S. Because all these four lines are equal? 
(its sides). B. Yes. 

S. And also these other two lines are 
equal, which are drawn down the middle? 
(the diagonals). B. Yes. 

S. May there be a square greater or less 
than this? B. Yes. 

S. May there be a square twice as great 
as this? B. Yes. - 

S. How long must one side be, that the 
square may be twice as great? B. Twice 
as long as the side of the first square. 

You see, Socrates says, I tell him noth- 
ing. I only ask him questions. And now 
he thinks he has answered right. But I 
must revive his recollection that he may 
see his error. So you say that the square 
on a double line will be double of the first 
square? You know I mean a square, not a 
figure that is long one way and narrow the 
other; but as broad as it is long, like this 
square, only twice as large. Now let us fit 
to one end of the first square, a second 
square that is equal to it. And let us fit 
two other squares of the same size to the 
sides of those two squares. Then we have 
a new square, have we not? B. Yes. 





S. And how many times is it greater than 
the first square? B. Four times greater. 

S. Not twice as great, which you said? 
B. No; four times. 

S. Well: but how long must the line be 
that the square upon it may be twice as 
great asthe first square? B. I donot know. 

Now, says Socrates, mark, that out of 
this not knowing, he will come to know, 
by seeking with me, just as he comes to 
know when I question him without telling 
him anything. You will see that I do not 
give him my opinion, I only get his. If 
we draw a line across this first square, from 
corner to corner (the diagonal), it cuts it 
into two equal parts, does it not? B. Yes. 

S. And if in this square, which is made 
up of the four squares, we draw the four 
diagonals, so as to cut off the four outside 
corners, each of these diagonals will cut one 
of the squares into two halves? B. Yes. 

S. And these four diagonals will be equal 
and form a new square? B. Yes. 

S. And this square is made up of the four 
inside halves of the four squares, is it not? 
B. It is. 

S. But the first square is made up of two 
such halves, is it not? B. Yes. 

S. And how much is four times greater 
than twice? B. The double of it. 

S. Then how many times is the new 
square greater than the first square? B. 
It is the double of it. 

S. Then you have got a square that is the 
double of the original square? B. Yes. 

S. Namely, the square upon the diagonal 
of the original square? B. Yes. 

You see, Socrates says, he was really 

ssessed of all his knowledge before. 

hose who do not know, have still in their 
minds a latent knowledge. 

We know well enough that the above 
dialogue is an illustration of the power 
of suggestion rather than a proof of the 
principle which Socrates maintained, but 
this does not destroy its suggestive value 
for the teacher. 

As Socrates never accepted anything 
for himself that he could not evolve and 
test and approve in his reason, so he never 
offered the product of his mind to others 
for their acceptance. He was, however, 
always ready through questions and 
answers to aid his pupils in discovering 
and bringing to light the knowledge that 
lay hidden and dormant in their minds. 
The action of his mind on the pupil’s 
mind, helped the latter to bring forth 
knowledge which the pupil could not 
have given birth to without the master’s 
aid. Socrates therefore likens his func- 
tion to that of the midwife. He says, 
‘*My function as midwife differs from 
that of my mother in that I assist men in 
bringing forth and not women; and that 
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my care is for mental parturition, not 
bodily. But the most important part of 
my work is not the deliverance of preg- 
nant minds, but to scrutinize narrowly 
the offspring which they bring forth; 
and if it should prove distorted or un- 
promising, to cast it away with the vigor 
of a Lycurgean nurse, whatever may be 
the reluctance of the mother mind to part 
with it.” 

Plato credits the mind of the teacher 
with still more influence on the mind of 


the pupil when he says that by the | 
dialectic method the teacher generates | 


new thoughts and new powers. He 


compares the process to generation and 
pregnancy, representing it as the true 
the philosophic 


way of propagating 
spirit. 

We see that both the negative and 
positive processes in Socrates’ teaching 
have little in common with the methods 
of those who think of teaching as a mere 
‘‘imparting of knowledge.’’ One who, 
either through failure to comprehend the 
true end of teaching or by force of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, has his methods 
determined by the ‘‘imparting’’ idea 
can find no use for the Socratic method. 
We realize that Socrates was not. wholly 
correct when he said that knowledge 
cannot be imparted but must be evolved 
from the individual’s own mind. Even 
a mind cannot build without material, or 
evolve without anything to elaborate. 
There must be impartation and acquisi- 
tion through the senses to furnish the 
material. But the teacher’s most im- 
portant work is not in supplying material, 
for the pupil will find a good deal of it 
for himself. Unless a teacher's work is 
influenced by examinations looming up 
threateningly in the near future, he will 
remember that enrichment of idea is 
more important than multitude of ideas; 
that relation and inter-relation of facts is 
more vital than mass of facts. This 
may be illustrated by such a subject as 
History, in the teaching of which the 
Socratic method is often said not to be 
applicable. This may be true if history 
is conceived of and taught as a series of 
events and nothing more. But if the 
teacher desires to have his pupils to 
apprehend history as a progressive on- 
ward movement in which the events are 
related as cause and effect, and reveal 
the aims and purposes of the different 
men and nations, then he will find the 
Socratic method applicable and effective 
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if he has the skill to adapt and use it. 
While we would not maintain that the 
method in its narrower sense should be 
literally transferred to the present-day 
teaching in the different grades and sub- 
jects, we do believe that it involves the 
more vital principles without which no 
teaching can be really effective. 

In recapitulation, these essentials as 


| we find them in the method of Socrates 


may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Knowledge of pupil and subject. 
Tact in approaching the former and skill 
in presenting the latter. 

2. Arousing interest and creating a 
desire for knowledge. 

3. Purging the mind of false knowledge 
and thus preparing it for finding and ac- 
cepting the truth. 

4. The stimulation and direction of 
thought in its search for and test of 
knowledge. 

5. Clear definition and full compre- 
hension of the terms in which knowledge 
is expressed, and of the fundamental 
principles on which it must finally rest. 

6. A tendency to make true knowledge 
pass over into right action. 

More valuable than the matter and 
method of his teaching is the example 
and immortal influence of the noble life 
which Socrates left to the world. If we 
follow him through the Apology until we 
hear him speak the closing words, ‘‘ The 
hour of departure has arrived, and we go 
our ways—I to die and you to live. 
Which is better, God only knows,’’ we 
cannot help but feel that he lived and 
died for his fellowmen. 

And if we will go with Phzedo to the 
prison cell, hear the noble profession of 
faith and the beautiful discourse on the 
immortality of the soul, and see the sage 
meeting death with a calmness worthy of 
the life he lived, we too, like his other 
friends, will come away with mingled 
feelings of joy and sadness, with stronger 
faith, with brighter hope and with calmer 
life for having seen and heard him whom 
Xenophon calls, ‘‘ the most virtuous and 
happiest of mankind.”’ 

University of Pennsylvania. 


—_ 


THE flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadow green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice ; 
And there’s never a leaf ora blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 
—/. R. Lowell. 
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JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES’ TRIBUTE 
TO HIS TEACHER. 


‘THE announcement in your paper of 
the death of Col. John B. Patrick, 

of Anderson, brings to me profound re- 

gret and a troop of grateful memories. 

I have more than ordinary reason to 
remember the noble and distinguished 
Carolinian with reverence and high re- 
gard. He was my preceptor and inspir- 
ing friend in the most impressionable 
years of my boyhood, and I can pay him 
no deeper and nobler tribute than to say 
that I have carried with me through life 
the lessons learned at his feet. 

There are few men, even in the great 
company of educators, who have the 
mighty faculty of impressing and inspir- 
ing youth to noble purpose and to high 
endeavor. Patrick was one of the few. 

There is no higher gift, no greater 
grace given of God to teachers of youth, 
than to stir in youth the ambition to be 
something and do something—the very 
best thing of which it is capable. Colonel 
Patrick had this gracious gift. 

Through all my life I have felt and 
recognized my obligation to these great 
qualities in the preceptor of my boyhood. 
As distinct as yesterday, I recall the old 
school house on the hill in Greenville, 
and the noble spirit that dominated it. 
There is no public opinion so unerring as 
that which expresses the feeling and 
judgment of school boys. Public opin- 
ion among men may frequently be at 
fault through passion, or selfishness, or 
greed, or prejudice. But the clear, con- 
current judgment of fresh and glowing 
youth is rarely in error. And whatever 
differences may have existed in that 
school as to its equipment, comfort or 
method, there was no dissent to the com- 
mon belief that John B. Patrick was a 
man, a gentleman and a Christian. 

No philosopher can estimate the influ- 
ence of such a judgment among school- 
boys as to the man who leads them. It 
was such an influence that made old Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, the greatest teacher 
of youth that the world has known in 
these modern times. It is such an influ- 


ence that builds in youth the ideals of | 


real manhood, and moulds character in 
the mould of high example. 

When a man reaches the meridian, and 
pauses for a moment in the strenuous 
noon of life to recall the forces that have 





moulded his purpose and sent him for- 
ward to his work, he will not fail to place 
side by side with the creeds that were 
born to him at his mother’s knee, the im- 
press and direction which came day by 
day from the character and teachings of 
the instructor who led him thaugh the 
schools. 

And it is this simple and yet supreme 
tribute that I pay here to John B. Patrick. 
I date definitely and distinctly the direc- 
tion and inspiration of my life to his work 
and to his character. Such as it is, I have 
to thank him, next to my parental guid- 
ance, for my success. The lines of my 
life, the choice of my profession, the di- 
rection of my ambitions, all radiate from 
the noble and consecrated teacher who 
ruled the schcol house on the Greenville 
hill in 1871. 

And so, with the gratitude which rests 
Rpon the consciousness of measureless 
obligation, I rejoice in John B. Patrick’s 
great and useful life, and by the same law 
I sorrow sincerely with the hundreds who 
lament his death.—Aapiist Courier. 
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THE USELESS MAN. 





ANY Maine people who live in a 
iV certain part of Cumberland county 
will well remember one ‘‘ Abner’’—so he 
was always called in his town. 

Abner was commonly selected to take 
charge of funerals, because he was about 
the only man in town who had time 
hanging on his hands. A citizen died, a 
man who never amounted to much, who 
was never positively wicked, because that 
would have required more of an effort 
than he was willing to make. He was, 
however, far enough from being a good 
citizen, and Abner knew it as well as 


| anybody else. 


Abner was requested to ask a certain 
minister to conduct the service, and he 
hitched up his old horse and drove to his 
house. The minister said he would 
attend, and then tried to get a little 
information concerning the late lamented. 

‘* What sort of a man was he?”’ 

‘* Well, about the same as no sort of a 
man at all,’’ responded Abner frankly. 

‘*T suppose his loss will be deeply felt 
in the community ?’’ said the minister. 

‘*They’re all bearing up well under 
it,’’ said Abner slowly. 

‘“Was he a Christian?’’ asked the 
minister. 
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‘* If he’d been accused of it, the ver- 
dict would have been not guilty, and the 
jury wouldn’t have left their seats,’’ re- 
plied Abner cheerfully. 

‘*Did he attend church?’ asked the 
minister a bit anxiously. 

‘*I never heard of his doing it,’’ said 
Abner. 

‘*How did he die?” 
minister. 

‘*Just the same as he lived—sort of 
naturally,’’ said Abner. 

‘*T don’t see how I’m to preach much 
of a sermon under such circumstances,’’ 
said the minister. 

‘‘The neighbors all said they didn’t 
think they wanted much of a sermon, 
and so they sent me over to see you,”’ 
said Abner. 

The minister pocketed his wrath and a 
$5 bill, and after the funeral the satisfied 
Abner said, ‘‘ Well, we got just what we 
wanted, b’gosh.’’— Lewiston Journal. 


continued the 
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MARGARET PRESTON. 





’Tis the Master who holds the mallet 
And day by day 

He is chipping whatever environs 
The form away ; 

Which under His skillful cutting 
He means shall be 

Wrought silently and to beauty 
Of such degree 

Of faultless and full perfection 
That angel eyes 

Shall look on the finished labor 
With new surprise, 

That even His boundless patience 
Could grave His own 

Features upon such fractured 
And stubborn stone. 


*Tis the Master who holds the chisel, 
He knows just where 

Its edge should be driven sharpest, 
To fashion there 

The semblance that He is carving, 
Nor will He let 

One delicate stroke too many 
Or few be set 

On forehead or cheek, where only 
He sees how all 

Is tending, and where the hardest 
The blow should fall, 

Which crumbles away whatever 
Superfluous line 

Would hinder His hand from making 
The work divine. 


With tools of Thy choosing, Master, 
I pray Thee, then, 


Strike just as Thou wilt ; as often, 
And where, and when, 
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The vehement stroke is needed. 
I will not mind, 

If only Thy chipping chisel 
Shall leave behind 

Such marks of Thy wondrous working 
And loving skill 

Clear carven on aspect, stature, 
And face, as will— 

When discipline ends are over, 
Have all sufficed 

To mould me into the likeness 
And form of Christ. 





SUPERINTENDENT AN EXPERT. 





HE duties on the pedagogic side are 
in their nature such as belong to 
the expert and should be delegated in a 
greater or less degree to a professional 
superintendent. The duties of the super- 
intendent are sometimes defined by regu- 
lations or statutes, but in many cases they 
are assumed as belonging naturally to the 
supervisory function. School boards 
will cheerfully give a capable superin- 
tendent the widest latitude in all matters 
pertaining to the details of school man- 
agement and instruction, but when it 
comes to the more vital questions of or- 
ganization, the division of dutiesis not so 
clearly marked. In the formulation of 
courses of study, the selection of text- 
books, and the appointment of teachers, 
both the business and the professional 
sides of the administration are involved. 
Undoubtedly the authority in these lines 
is vested primarily in the school board. 
To what degree this authority will be 
delegated to the superintendent depends 
largely on the ability of the superintend- 
ent, and the intelligence and integrity of 
the members of the board. 

By common consent the superintendent 
usually prepares the course of study. 
There is no work in the lines of super- 
vision that calls for more technical and 
professional knowledge than this. ‘‘ The 
course of studies is to teaching what the 
mariner’s chart is to navigation, and no 
unprofessional hand should tamper with 
it.’’ The course arranged by the super- 
intendent should be adopted by the board 
of education for reasons of protection 
against possible contingencies. The 
choice of text-books is another duty 
which calls for professional skill and 
knowledge. A great number of excel- 
lent books is published each year and 
their merits are enlarged upon by genial 
agents. Unless discreetly managed, the 





adopting of text-books offers great occa- 
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sion for mischievous and acrimonious 
contentlon. Books should be selected 
solely on their merits and in the highest 
interest of the school. To do this intel- 
ligently requires a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subjects treated, an under- 
standing of the power and limitations of 
the children taught, and an acquaintance 
with the principles of pedagogy involved 
in instruction. While a formal adoption 
of text-books should be made by the 
board, the selection should be made by 
the superintendent, aided by the teachers. 

The one question connected with school 
administration which transcends all 
others in importance, is the selection of 
teachers. The power to appoint teachers 
involves great responsibility. The effi- 
ciency and success of the whole system 
depend upon the right exercise of this 
power. This power must rest somewhere, 
and the responsibility must be definite. 
Definite responsibility must be attended 
with a considerable degree of authority. 
The efficiency of a system of schools de- 
pends on the character of the teaching 
force. If the superintendent is made re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the school, 
he must in fairness have some voice in 
selecting and discharging teachers. In 
many of the more progressive cities a re- 


cognition of this principle has led to a : 


greater centralization of power and re- 
sponsibility in the superintendent. In 
some of these cities the superintendent 
appoints the teachers subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of education; in 
others the superintendent is given full 
authority in this matter. 

In Boston, with a board of twenty-four 
members, the superintendent is accorded 
the unchallenged right to pass upon the 
qualification of all teachers and to make 
appointments subject to the approval of 
the board. The public schools of Boston 
have a national reputation for progressive 
methods and high standards of excellence, 
and the present incumbent has held his 
position as superintendent since 1880. 
This indicates that the system works 
smoothly and harmoniously, with immu- 
nity from political interference, and ac- 
complishes satisfactory results. In In- 
dianapolis the superintendent has sole 
power to appoint and discharge all assist- 
ants, principals, supervisors, and teachers 
authorized by the school board to be em- 
ployed. In Baltimore the superintendent 
selects the teachers from an eligible list 
and recommends to the board for appoint- 
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ment. In Cleveland a school council of 
seven members and a school director are 
elected by the popular vote of the city. 
The director has general charge of all the 
business pertaining to the administration 
of school affairs, and appoints the super- 
intendent for an unlimited termsof years, 
subject to the approval and confirmation 
of the school council. The superintend- 
ent has sole power to appoint and dis- 
charge all assistants and teachers, author- 
ized by the council to be employed. In 
Toledo the superintendent has full au- 
thority in the appointment of teachers, 
and is held responsible for results. The 
Buffalo system is a notable instance of 
“‘one-man-power’’ and centralized re- 
sponsibility. There being no school 
board in this city, the superintendent has 
full charge of all school matters, includ- 
ing the appointing and discharging of 
teachers. It is a notable fact that the 
school systems in these cities are among 
the most progressive in the country and 
have been unusually free from political 
interference or other demoralizing agen- 
cies. The office tenure of the superin- 
tendents seems unusually secure, and all 
school matters have been conducted with 
a large measure of harmony and efficiency. 

It is most gratifying in this con- 
nection to know that the long struggle 
of Dr. Andrews with the Chicago board 
of education for a recognition of his 
rights and authority in those matters 
which relate to the professional side of 
school administration, has not been with- 
out most gratifying results. Although 
his positive and persistent advocacy of 
principles which were intended to redeem 
the Chicago school system from a con- 
dition most shamefully inefficient and in- 
adequate, virtually cost him his position, 
subsequent events have vindicated his 
wisdom and judgment, and have shown 
that the justice of the principles for which 
he contended has been recognized. By 
a resolution in July the board of educa- 
tion virtually conceded to his successor 
all that Dr. Andrews was contending for. 
The resolution practically gives the 
superintendent of schools sole charge 
over questions relating to the educational 
qualification of principals and teachers. 
This action of the Chicago board is a 
step in the right direction, and will go 
far toward placing the Chicago system of 
schools beyond the reach of designing 
politicians and into line with modern 
educational progress. It is a long step 
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toward the centralization of all educa- 
tional authority and responsibility in the 
superintendent, where it properly be- 
longs. ‘‘Such a system,’’ says a very 
able editorial in a late issue of the 
Chicago 7imes Herald, ‘‘ does not con- 
template any arbitrary ‘one-man-power’ 
scheme of school administration. It is 
based upon business sense and ex- 
perience, and is in line with the educa- 
tional systems most recently adopted in 
progressive American cities. It is a 
recognition of the governmental plan so 
successfully followed in the administra- 
tion of universities and colleges, where 
the boards of regents or trustees are 
nearly always composed of business men, 
who finance the institutions, but who 
wisely decline to interfere with their 
educational machinery. 

“‘The superintendent of schools in 
Chicago should have the initiative in 
recommending teachers, whether they be 
taken from an ‘eligible list’ supplied by 
a commission of examiners or from nor- 
mal school or high school graduates, 
and these recommendations should be 
promptly ratified by the board. If there 
is failure or inefficiency anywhere, the 
superintendent could be held responsible 
by the board. 

** Chicago is moving along toward this 
ideal system. Public sentiment is slowly 
but surely crystallizing in favor of it. 
The imperfections and inadequacies of 
the present system will soon be recog- 
nized by all Chicago citizens. Marked 
progress toward a recognition of these 
principles has already been made since 
the installation of Professor Cooley as 
superintendent. The board has shown a 
gratifying disposition to yield to his 
judgment and desires in several impor- 
tant educational matters. 

** But a perfect system of school ad- 
ministration can come only through a 
complete reorganization of the schools 
upon a new governmental plan which 
distinguishes between the financial and 
educational branches of school manage- 
ment, which reduces the board member- 
ship to seven or nine, and which makes 
them responsible to the electorate, in- 
stead of the mayor, for the faithful dis- 
charge of their trust.’’ 

The school system of the country in 
the adjustment of authority between the 
board of education and the superintend- 
ent, vary from the extreme centralization 
of authority in a single person, as illus- 















trated in Cleveland, to the other extreme 
of a wide distribution of responsibility 
among the members of a large and un- 
wieldly board, as illustrated in Brooklyn, 
with its board of forty-five members. It 
is probable that the system best calcu- 
lated to secure the fullest measure of 
efficiency and the most economical and 
responsible management, lies midway be- 
tween these extremes. Such a system 
should give to the superintendent the 
initiative in the selection and assignment 
of teachers, the revision of the course of 


study, and the choice of text-books, his 


action in these matters being subject to 
the approval of the board of education. 
It is increasingly the practice in the more 
progressive cities to concede this initiative 
authority to the superintendent. In 
writing on this point, Dr. E. E. White, 
of Columbus, O., says: ‘‘It is no longer 
a serious question as to the wisdom of 
giving the superintendent of schools the 
initiative in the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers, provided his action is 
subject to the approval of the board of 
education. The unsettled question is: 
Should the superintendent’s action in the 
matter be final? 

‘It cannot be claimed that the super- 
intendent’s right to select and appoint 
teachers is prerogative. In the absence 
of an express delegation of such authority 
to him, no superintendent can rightfully 
assume it. This authority is vested 
primarily in the board of education. The 
same is true in the determining of the 
course of study, the adoption of text- 
books, etc. I do not see the necessity or 
the wisdom of depriving the board of 
education of all responsibility in the 
appointment of assistant supervisors and 
teachers. So long as the board deter- 
mines the number and classes of assist- 
ants and teachers to be employed, fixes 
and pays their salaries, it should have 
the right of review in their appointment; 
and whether this right be exercised in 
the form of approval or a veto is not im- 
portant. But why a veto and not ap- 
proval? While experience shows that 
boards of education in large cities can not 
wisely take the initiative in the selection 
of teachers, it has no testimony against 
the submission of the superintendent’s 
appointments to the board for its ap- 
proval. It is believed that all needed 
safeguards against political action are 
provided when the superintendent and 
his advisers are given the full initiative 
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—an initiative that is not limited by such 
petty and puerile legislation as forbids 
the appointment of married women or 
persons who reside outside the city 
limits.” 

The character and efficiency of the su- 
perintendent will in most cases determine 
the degree of authority to be conceded to 
him by the board of education. When 
the sole purpose of the board and the 
superintendent is to bring the schools to 
the highest degree of efficiency, and when 
both are working with an eye single to 
the best interests of the schools, the board 
will not hesitate to delegate to the super- 
intendent all the authority he can exer- 
cise with wisdom and profit. John T. 
Prince, agent of the state board of educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, sums up the matter 
in the following words: ‘‘The powers 
and duties of a superintendent should 
consist mainly of matters directly relating 
to the teaching and training of children, 
including (1) advisory power with re- 
spect to the building and alteration of 
school houses, the selection of equip- 
ments, the adoption of a course of studies, 
the election and dismissal of teachers and 
the expulsion of pupils; (2) full power 
with respect to the choice of apparatus 
and supplies, the preparation of course 
of studies, the nomination of teachers, 
the filling of temporary vacancies in the 
teaching force, the supervision of teach- 
ers’ work, the calling and conducting of 
teachers’ meeting, and the classification 
and promotion of pupils.’”’—Sxpt. Dud- 
geon, Madison, Wisconsin, Annual Report. 


JOHNNIE’S GOBLIN. 





BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


ILES and miles away, in the land of 
the fairies, there lived the most ac- 
commodating boy ever known. His 
name was Johnnie Jump-up, and there 
was a time when he wouldn’t willingly 
do anything for anybody. His father 
often said there never had been such a 


lazy boy in the Jump-up family. If his 
mother wanted him to do an errand, she 
had to punish him before he would move, 
which made it unpleasant for both of 
them. His school teacher gave him a 
switch when she wanted him to stir. 
Fortunately for Johnnie, the fairies in 
the neighborhood were fond of him. 
Though no one knew it, they had at- 
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tended his christening, and anybody who 
knew Johnnie Jump-up when he was a 
baby was sure to remember him always, 
and to hope he would be a good man 
when he grew up. 

Many and many a time the fairies had 
tried to make Johnnie a better boy by 
putting it into his heart to mind his 
mother; yet even they could do nothing 
with him. 

As the days went by, and Johnnie grew 
worse and worse, it happened that a gob- 
lin fell into the power of the fairies. He 
was a mischievous, merry-hearted fellow, 
and loved to play tricks on the fairies. 
He used to break their toadstools, tear 
their spider-webs, and empty all the dew 
out of the buttercups. 

One night, when he was too tired to 
keep awake after his pranks, a fairy man- 
aged to touch him with her magic wand, 
and, as every one knows, if a fairy can 
touch a goblin with her wand, he be- 
comes her prisoner immediately, and must 
do as she bids him. 

Not wishing to harm the goblin, the 
fairies put him in a green bower with a 
rose-leaf carpet, where the poor fellow 
almost died of homesickness. He wanted 
to go back to his cave and live with the 
goblin folks, but the fairies were afraid 
to set him free. Finally they thought 
that his love of mischief might be turned 
to account, and he was summoned to ap- 
pear before the Fairy Queen. She told 
him about Johnnie Jump up, and prom- 
ised him his liberty if he could teach the 
child to mind. The goblin, forgetting 
how to behave in the presence of a queen, 
tossed his pointed cap high in the air, 
and turned a somersault. 

‘** Your Royal Highness,’’ said he, how- 
ing low, ‘‘I give you my word as a gob- 
lin that Johnnie Jump-up, under my care, 
shall obey his parents, and be lively as a 
jumping-jack inside of a week, or I will 
return to my prison.’’ 

“You may go,”’ said the Fairy Queen, 
well pleased. 

Nobody ever saw a goblin, so, of course, 
Johnnie Jump-up didn’t know when his 
goblin slid down the chimney, and snug- 
gled up beside him on the couch. 

The goblin had been in the house but 
a few minutes, when Johnnie’s mother 
called him to bring her some wood. 

‘*Oh! I don’t want to—I’m reading,”’ 
whined the boy. ‘‘ Why can’t Sammie? 
I don’t’’—But he did, for the goblin 
caught him by the shoulders, kicked 
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him, pushed him, blew in his neck, and 
sent him flying to the woodpile. 

‘*Why, Johnnie!’ said his mother, 
** you don’t need to rush like that. Now 
don’t sit down again; I am going to bake 
cookies, and must have the wood-box 
full.”’ 

‘Oh, dear!’’ began the boy, ‘‘I don’t”’ 
—But he did, for the goblin sent him 
with such force he bumped his nose on 
the woodpile. The goblin laughed, and 
so did Johnnie’s mother. 

All day long, whenever any one asked 
poor Johnnie Jump-up to do an errand, he 
did it. His mother and father couldn’t 
understand the change in him, and his 
teacher wasamazed. He kept the school 
children in a roar of laughter—though 
he, poor child! felt sad enough, and was 
punished three times in one day for mind- 
ing too suddenly when he had first said 
he wouldn't. 

It wasn’t long before Johnnie stopped 
saying that he didn’t want to do things. 
It was so much pleasanter to get up 
and quietly do what was required of him, 
than to go flying through the air as 
though shot from a gun. 

Unless Johnnie started the minute he 
was spoken to, the goblin was sure to 
help him. 

Saturday afternoon Mrs. Jump-up 
wanted to give Johnnie a bath. She got 
the water all ready before she called him. 

‘** Oh, dear!’’ said Johnnie, ‘‘I don’t’’ 
—That was too much for the goblin, who 
was quite out of patience with a boy who 
wouldn’t learn to doas his mother wanted 
him to. He lifted Johnnie right off his 
feet, and threw him into the bath-tub, 
clothes and all. The boy splashed and 
struggled iu the water until his mother 
pulled him out. 

‘““Why, Johnnie Jump-up!’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what ever makes you act so? 
You ought to be severely punished. Look 
at your shoes!”’ 

‘“*Oh, dear!’’ wailed Johnnie, ‘I 
couldn’t help whatI did. Unless I mind 
everybody quick, it seems as if something 
gets behind me and makes me mind so 
fast I can’t hardly breathe.”’ 

‘““Then why don’t you mind, little 
boy ?”’ 

‘*T am always going to after this,’ 
sobbed Johnnie. And ever since that 
time Johnnie Jump-up has been so ac- 
commodating the neighbors say he seems 
full of springs. 

The goblin went up the chimney with 
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nie or the fairies again. 
Some stories are true, and some are not. 
—Sunday-School Times. 


TAXATION FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 








DR. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 





N December, 1850, Herbert Spencer 

published a volume on Social Statics 
containing a chapter on National Educa- 
tion, in which he announced the doctrine 
that the taxation of one man’s property 
for the purpose of educating another 
man’s children is robbery, and that the 
State has no more right to administer 
education than it has to administer re- 
ligion. He states the doctrine in syllo- 
gistic form. The following is his own 
language: 

Inasmuch as the taking away, by govern- 
ment, of more of a man’s property than is 
needful for maintaining his rights is an in- 
fringement of his rights, and, therefore, a 
reversal of the government’s function to- 
ward him; and inasmuch as the taking 
away of his property to educate his own or 
other people’s children is not needful for the 
maintaining of his rights. the taking away 
of his property for such a purpose is wrong. 

The philanthropist, Samuel Morley, 
reprinted the chapter for general distribu- 
tion. When a second edition of the pam- 
phlet was called for, Mr. Spencer added 
some further arguments, which are ap- 
pended to the original chapter in the 
edition of Social Statics revised by his 
own hand, and dated in the preface 
London, Jan., 1892. 

This fact shows how hard it is fora 
philosopher working in his cell to adapt 
himself to the events of history, when 
these run counter to his original conclu- 
sions. Asa matter of curiosity and asa 
specimen of felicity of style his line of 
argument may be worthy of considera- 
tion in the lecture-room of the University, 
but it no longer receives attention from 
school men who must get things done 
and whose interests lie beyond the 
formulas of the printed page. The ab- 
surdities in which, according to Spencer, 
the alleged right to education at the 
hands of the State would entangle its ad- 
vocates, have been found to have an 
existence only in the imagination of the 
philosopher. 

The theory of the State upon which 
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Spencer founded his doctrine has been 
cast to the winds by the statesmen of 
England. He assumes that government 
has no functions beyond the police power 
of the State; that there is no cause for 
interference on the part of the State until 
the children’s rights have been violated, 
and that these rights are not violated by 
a neglect of their education. In contrast 
with this narrow and. heartless theory a 
larger view of the functions of govern- 
ment has gradually forced itseJf upon the 
publicmind. When the State took away 
from the father the power of life and 
death over the new-born child, it was 
considered an infringement upon his 
rights. When the Arkwrights and the 
Peels were amassing fortunes by the em- 
ployment of little children in mines and 
factories, giving rise to conditions that 
called forth Cobden’s scathing book on 
‘*White Slavery in England,’’ the govern- 
ment enacted mining and factory laws 
designed to secure to the child not merely 
the right to live but also the right to 
grow, although such legislation was 
branded as an interference with the 
natural rights of parents and employers. 
The statesmen of to day regard the child’s 
mental growth as of equal importance 
with his physical growth, and the several 
States are just beginning in earnest to 
enact and enforce legislation designed to 
secure to the child its right to know as 
well as to grow. The civilized world 
has accepted the dictum of Macaulay 
that ‘‘ Whoever has the right to hang has 
the right to educate.’? The new theory 
of the State assumes that the government 
can justly impose taxes to secure to the 
child its right to know; that the State 
can levy taxes for the establishment and 
maintenance of schools and the enforce- 
ment of compulsory atteridance, just as it 
can levy taxes to maintain almshouses, 
factory inspectors and orphan asylums. 
A powerful shock in the form of loss 
or threatened loss of military and com- 
mercial prestige was needed to awaken 
Prussia, Austria, France and England to 
a sense of the importance of educating 
the children of the masses as distin- 
guished from the classes. In this con- 


nection I may be permitted to quote 
somewhat at length from my own article 
in the Philadelphia Record of February 
22, 1902: 

No sooner had the issue of the wars of 


1866 and 1870 shown the superiority of Prus- 
sia over Austria and France than statesmen 
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began to inquire into the cause. 
found in the school system of Prussia an es- 
sential element of her military greatness. 
Casting the arguments and objections of 
Spencer and others to the winds, the British 
Parliament set to work to banish illiteracy 
from England and to make ignor®nce im- 


They 


possible among the masses. When it be- 
came apparent that the educated labor of 
Germany was winning from Great Britain 
not merely a portion of the home market, 
but also some of the best markets in other 
lands, the movement in favor of popular ed- 
ucation became irresistible. The proceeds 
of a special excise tax amounting to three 
and a half millions in our currency were set 
apart to disseminate scientific knowledge 
among the industrial classes. In a speech 
at Colchester, as reported in 7he 7Zimes, 
Lord Rosebery said: ‘‘Germany has long 
been—twenty, thirty or forty years—ahead 
of us in technical education. I am afraid 
of Germany. Why am I afraid of the Ger- 
mans? Because I admire and esteem them 
somuch. They are an industrious nation; 
they are, above all, a systematic nation; 
they are a scientific nation, and whatever 
they take up, whether it be the arts of peace 
or the arts of war, they push them forward 
to the utmost possible perfection with that 
industry, that system, that science which is 
a part of their character. Are we gaining 
on the Germans? I believe, on the con- 
trary, we are losing ground. The other day 
one of the greatest authorities on this sub- 
ject went to Germany, being stirred up by 
what he had seen of alarm in the news- 
papers on the subject. He came back and 
told a friend of mine that he was absolutely 
appalled by the progress made in the last 
twenty years by the Germans in technical 
and commercial education, as compared with 
what was going on in England.’’ 

To the peasantry of Europe, America is a 
word synonymous with opportunity. In 
making secondary education free to the 
common people, we have gone a step beyond 
the Old World. In Germany, the sons of 
the peasantry cannot afford to pay the extra 
tuition fees required of those who attend 
the high schools (Gymnasien and Real- 
Schulen). Only in rare instances does a 
bright boy of the peasant class find his way 
to the university. In England, the upper 
classes attend private schools. The clergy- 
man who supervises the parish school would 
not think, it is said, of sending his children 
to the same school. They get advantages 
which are beyond the reach of the common 
people. In the United States, the high 
school is free to all. By free text-books 
Pennsylvania has gone far to make educa- 
tion beyond the common branches possible 
for the average youth in the average home. 
The sublimest sights are witnessed in hum- 
ble homes where father and mother, and 
sometimes the older children, toil from earl 
dawn till dewy eve in order that some tal- 
ented member of the family may be enabled 
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to take advantage of the high school main- 
tained by municipal taxation. 

The advent of the high school brought to 
view new phases of taxation for school pur- 

ses Shall the common people be taxed 
in order that the sons of well-to-do people 
may have an opportunity to study Latin 
and Greek and pevmete ? It was not at 
first perceived that the high school taxed 
the rich man for the purpose of giving eve 
boy and girl the o gen ap which the ric 
can easily secure for their children. Again, 
we were gravely told that the fathers, in 
establishing the common school system, did 
not contemplate instruction beyond the 
common branches; that a common school 
education was all that was necessary for 
good citizenship, and as good citizenship is 
the chief concern of the State, the govern- 
ment should not be expected to provide edu- 
cation beyond the common branches. But 
the good sense of the teachers and patrons 
prevailed. It was perceived that the State 
exists for the sake of the individual, and 
not the individual for the sake of the State; 
that schools sustained by taxation should 
fit their pupils for life, and that as civiliza- 
tion advances more education is required for 
complete living than was required when the 
system was founded. 

Governor Horatio Seymour, of New York, 
rendered the nation a great service by the 
stand he took in favor of secondary and 
higher education. His reply to an able ad- 
dress which charged that colleges and high 
schools supported by the State are fungi 
upon the common school system was so 
masterful that it was circulated as bulletin 
No. 26 by the regents of the University of 
the State of New York. The same Bulletin 
contains an address by Superintendent 
Kennedy, which shows conclusively how 
the arguments against the high school are 
in essence the arguments by which Herbert 
Spencer sought to rule out the primary 
school. Tke day has almost passed when 
the utility of taxation for high school pur- 
poses is seriously questioned. Never was it 
more clearly shown than in this controversy 
that ‘‘the aggregate wisdom of an enlight- 
ened people has a more sure foundation in 
eternal truth than the most ingeniously 
constructed philosophy of an individual.”’ 


From taxation in aid of high schools 
there is but one step to taxation for col- 
lege and university purposes. The state 
needs well-educated physicians, lawyers, 
chemists and engineers. If the welfare 
of the people demands governmental as- 
sistance in the establishment of institu- 
tions for the teaching of medicine, law, 
science, technology, the right of the fed- 
eral and state governments to levy the 
necessary taxes should no more be ques- 
tioned than its right to raise money for 
the Military Academy at West Point and 
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the Naval Academy at Annapolis. The 
arguments that would rule out taxation 
for university purposes, would also be 
valid against taxation for the mainte- 
nance of free schools, including the high 
school and the kindergarten. Granted 
that taxation for school purposes is right, 
the question arises: How shall the taxes 
be levied? Here is a point wherein we 
are all like George Washington, and yet 
far ahead of him. He never rode ona 
trolley car, never traveled in a Pullman, 
never sent a telegram, never spoke 
through a telephone, never listened to a 
phonograph, never studied by electric 
light, and never paid a school tax. In 
these particulars we are far ahead of the 
Father of our Country. But in another 
respect we are just like him. The clerk 
of a county in which he held property 
made the following entry: ‘‘ It appeareth 
that Geo. Washington doth not like to 
pay taxes.’’ Is not the highest evidence 
of patriotism found in a willingness to 
pay a just share of tax for the support of 
the government and the education of the 
people ? 

It must be admitted that whilst we all 
believe in taxation for school purposes, 
we prefer to let the other fellow pay the 
taxes, especially if the other fellow hap- 


» pens to be some rich corporation in which 


we own no stock. One of the most prac- 
tical things which the educators of the 
N. E. A. can do for the schools, is to 
teach, by example as well as precept, the 
true doctrine of taxation for school pur- 
poses. 

The land-grants by which the federal 
government sought to make education 
possible in the newer states and territor- 
ies, no longer suffice for the educational 
needs of their growing populations. The 
boasted school fund of Kansas, for in- 
stance, is barely sufficient to keep up the 
fires in the school stoves. The amount 
per scholar of school age received from 
this fund is 78 cents. The great bulk of 
the revenue for the support of the Kansas 
schools comes from local taxation. Edi- 
tor John MacDonald claims that the peo- 
ple of Kansas now tax themselves more 
heavily than any other people for the 
support of the common schools. No 
scheme or system of school maintenance 
should exclude the idea of local support, 
for this serves to keep the school near 
the people. 

The older states got no land grants 
except for their agricultural colleges. 
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The statesmanship of Senator Morrill 
and others has resulted in the establish- 
ment of colleges for the study of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts (without 
excluding instruction in the ancient lan- 
guages), whose equipment far surpasses 
the most sanguine dreams of our fore- 
fathers previous to the Civil War. The 
federal government has wisely refrained 
from the erection of the necessary build- 
ings and thrown this burden upon the 
states, requiring them to raise, by taxa- 
tion, the funds for buildings and equip- 
ment, and thus bringing these institutions 
nearer the people. 

The best method for aiding the schools 
out of state funds, is by a special levy, 
the proceeds of which can not be used for 
other purposes. This lets the taxpayer 
know for what purpose he is giving his 
money and stimulates his pride in the 
institutions which he helps to support. 

Prof. Ely reports that in talking with 
two men who were digging stumps he 
was told that the tax in support of the 
State University was the tax which they 
paid most cheerfully ! 

Invested funds depreciate in value as 
the rate of interest diminishes, and leave 
an institution poorer unless it holds real 
estate in cities like New York, where the 
volume of trade enhances year by year 
the value of property near the business 
centres. Hence, endowed institutions are 
always begging for money, because while 
their needs are growing, the rate of inter- 
est is decreasing. On the other hand, the 
taxable property of a Commonwealth is 
constantly increasing, and the college or 
university supported by millage taxes 
grows in wealth as it grows in attendance. 

The University of Michigan, for in- 
stance, gets a levy of one-fourth of a mill, 
which now yields an annual revenue of 
$349.500. The income of the University 
of Missouri represents an endowment of 
from six to eight millions. Of this in-. 
come $120,000 is derived from a collateral 
inheritance tax (up to one-tenth of mill). 

The figures for Iowa, which is an agri- 
cultural state, are not merely significant 
but redolent of hope for the future. At 
the recent session of the legislature a bill 
was passed granting the Normal School 
at Cedar Fails, for building purposes, a 
tax levy of one-tenth of a mill on all the 
property of the state for five years. This 
means about $60,000 a year. By similar 
bills the State University and the State 
Agricultural College are each to receive 
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one-fifth of a mill tax levy for five years, 
which will mean for each of them about 
$120,000 per year. By like methods 
of taxation Ohio not only gives liberal 
support to the State University at Colum- 
bus, but also provided, at the last session 
of the legislature, for the establishment 
of a Teachers’ College on a liberal basis 
in connection with the State Universities 
at Athens and Oxford. Other instances 
of like liberality could easily be given. 
The plan saves these schools from uncer- 
tainty with respect to their income and 
enables the authorities to pursue a fixed 
policy. 

The same method of taxation is in force 
in some states for the support of the pub- 
lic schools. New York State, for in- 
stance, levies about one mill for general 
school purposes throughout the state. 
By this plan New York City, before it 
became Greater New York, paid 48 per 
cent. of the money distributed by the 
state and received 16 per cent. in return. 
It is an instance of the richer portions of 
the state helping to support schools in 
the more sparsely settled sections. The 
schools of New York City have been well 
provided for by a similar levy. While I 
was at work on this paper Supt. Maxwell 
wrote me that the four-mill tax on the 
valuation of the real and personal prop- 
erty in the city of New York (which is 
$3,787,970,873), amounts for the year 
1902 to $15 151,883.49. This isexpended 
for the payment of salaries of teachers, 
superintendents, supervisors, attendance 
officers and fees of lecturers. The money 
for buildings, etc., known as the Special 
School Fund, and representing the phy- 
sical side of the system, is not raised by 
special tax as in the case of the general 
school fund, but the items of appropria- 


| tion contained within the special school 


fund are appropriated by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, and it is 
within the discretion of this Board to 
name such amounts as it sees fit. I have 
not been able to ascertain whether this 
works as well as the Pittsburg plan, by 
which each local board levies the tax for 
building purposes and tries to surpass 
every other ward whenever a new school 
building is to be erected. 

The Pennsylvania system of taxing 
railroads and other corporations is of in- 
terest. The railroads pay a percentage of 
their earnings into the State Treasury. 
Thence it is distributed among all the 
school districts, so that the township 
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which has no railroad gets the benefit of 
this revenue for school purposes. Per- 
haps the railroads do not pay as much 
tax as in other states where their tracks 
can be taxed for local purposes, but this 
system of taxation helps to keep the 
schools in operation in communities 
where the people see but little money 
throughout the year. Butter sold at 12 
cents per pound and eggs at 6 cents a 
dozen, 14 being required for a dozen to 
cover breakage, are indicative of a serious 
condition in those back-woods communi- 
ties where every added dollar of taxation 
is a serious burden upon the tax-payer. 
The Pennsylvania plan relieves this con- 
dition somewhat, and is effective in aid- 
ing townships which have no railroads. 
I am told that a citizen owning land on 
both sides of the State line in a section 
without railroads pays less tax in Penn- 
sylvania than in New York, whilst the 
schools have attained about the same 
grade of efficiency. I confess I envy the 
New York plan of giving each school 
one hundred dollars for maintenance, and 
the New Jersey plan of giving at least 
$250 to each school out of State funds. 

Who shall specify how much tax is to 
be levied for school purposes? If this is 
not fixed at town meeting as in New Eng- 
land, some other method must be devised. 

Where school boards are elected by 
popular vote, they can be clothed with 
the power to levy the taxes for school 
purposes. If the members of the Board 
of Education hold their place by appoint- 
ment (as for instance by the courts in the 
City of Philadelphia) the right to tax 
should be vested in a body of men like 
councils, whose members are directly re- 
sponsible to the people. In theory this 
looks right, but in practice it leads to 
friction and results in school accommoda- 
tions that are inadequate, as well as in 
other abuses. The average councilman 
has objects dearer to his heart than the 
welfare of his neighbor’s children. 

To prevent excessive taxation a maxi- 
mum or limit should be fixed. In Penn- 
sylvania this maximum limit is thirteen 
mills on the dollar for maintenance and 
an equal amount for school purposes. 
This limit provides for ample revenue ex- 
cept in cases where property is assessed 
at less than its market value. 

How can we convince the tax payer 
that money spent in the right education 
of the people is the best investment of 
public money ever made? At this point 
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I have often prayed for the gift of a Glad- 
stone, who as chancellor of the exchequer 
could ‘‘ talk shop like a tenth muse.’’ It 
is said of him that he could apply all the 
resources of a glowing rhetoric to the 
most prosaic questions of profit and loss, 
that he could even make beer romantic 
and sugarserious. One sometimes needs 
the gift of a Gladstone to make monetary 
figures interesting not only to the tax- 
payer but also to the boy when he sud- 
denly develops the ambition to leave 
school for the sake of earning a dollar. 
Without claiming the gift of a Gladstone 
I have used the following lines of ap- 
proach to the hearts and minds of boys 
and of the tax-payers who must meet the 
bills for the education of the boys. I ad- 
mit that there are men who can not 
be reached by arguments, because they 
hold the almighty dollar so close to their 
eyes that they can see nothing else in 
God’s universe. Fortunately these are 
in minority. The majority can be reached 
by arguments like the following: 

1. A youth working on a Lancaster 
county farm, under the most favorable 
circumstances, cannot earn more than 
$150 a year. At five per cent. this repre- 
sents an interest bearing capital of $3000. 
He takes a course at the Normal School 
and fits himself to teach. He now earns 
$450a year. His earning power is hence- 
forth equal to an interest-bearing capital 
of $9,000. The $600 which he spent in 
getting his education is worth in added 
capital a sum equal to $6,000. He takes 
a college course and gets a position with 
a salary of $1,200. He has now added 
$15,000 more to his capitalized valuation. 
The figures vary in different states, but 
the foregoing calculation indicates one 
way of showing the capitalized value of 
an education. 

2. Supt. W. H. Cole, of Huntingdon, 
W. Va., has a different way of estimating 
the value of an education in future earn- 
ing power. He takes a day-laborer who 
earns $1.50 per day for three hundred 
days in the year during a period of forty 
years. The earnings of his life amount 
to $18,000. He takes $1,000 a year asa 
fair average for the annual earnings of an 
educated man. In forty years his earn- 
ings will amount to $40,000. The differ- 
ence between $18,000 and $40,000, or 
$22,000, represents the value in future 
earning power of the time a boy spends 
at school. Supt. Cole figures out that 
the value in future earning power of a 
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day spent at school is $10.00. And yet 
parents keep boys out of school to earn 
from half a dollar to a dollar in the fac- 
tory and on thefarm. In handling these 
figures it should be pointed out that the 
poorest financial investment which can 
be made, is money spent upon a boy who 
wastes his time at school. 

3. Commissioner W. T. Harris col- 
lected statistics showing that in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which gives 
every child an average schooling of seven 
years of two hundred days each, the 
average daily earnings of the people are 
33 cents in excess of the earnings for the 
rest of the United States, which give the 
child but four years (a little more) of 
schooling. For the entire State of Mass- 
achusetts this excess amounts to $250,- 
000,000 annually. In the days when the 
present wage-earners were at school in 
Massachusetts, slie spent about ten 
millions upon her schools. Now if you 
can put $10,000,000 into brains and get a 
return of $250,000,000 in increased earn- 
ings—$25 for every dollar invested—who 
wiil dispute the proposition that money 
spent in the right education of the people 
is the best investment of public funds 
ever made? 

4. Sir John Lubbock estimates that by 
making education universal, England 
has (since 1870) increased the earning 
power of the industrial classes to such an 
extent as to save $40,000,000 annually 
upon her pauper list. 

Victor Hugo says: ‘‘Open a school and 
you close a prison.’’ This has been 
literally verified in England. Since 1870 
three buildings formerly used as prisons 
have become empty and are now used for 
other purposes. Whilst the population 
has increased by one-third, the number 
of criminals has diminished by one-third. 
Sir John Lubbock says that in juvenile 
crime the decrease is even more satisfac- 
tory. ‘‘In 1856 the number of young 
persons committed for indictable offences 
was 14,000. In 1866 it had fallen to 
10,000; in 1876 to 7,000; in 1881 to 
6,000, and, according to the last figures 
I have been able to obtain, to 5,100.” 
This statement is taken from ‘‘ The Use 
of Life,’’ published in 1894. He further 
estimates that the expenditure on police 
and prisons has been diminished by at 
least £4,000,000 or about $20,000,000 in 
the currency of the United States.* 





*The Use of Life, pages 98 to ror. 
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5. For those who can appreciate it, the 
strongest argument in favor of liberal 
taxation for school purposes is drawn 
from the higher life. ‘‘ Evenso wise and 
good a man as Dr. Johnson laid it down 
almost as a self-evident axiom that if 
every one learnt to read, it would* be im- 
possible to find any one who would do the 
manual work of the world.’’ ‘‘ Matthew 
Arnold tells us that there are still many 
who think that culture and sweetness and 
light are all moonshine. But this was 
written in 1869.’ To-day the leaders of 
thought in the world’s life recognize that 
the chief reason for maintaining the 
school is found in the fact that education 
fits our boys and girls to lead the higher 
life of thought and faith and hope and love. 

I close by some words of caution taken 
from the article in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord above referred to, adding in a foot- 
note some statements which have come 
under my notice since that article was 
written : 

So long as our leaders believe that money 
ag in the right education of the people is 
the best investment of public money ever 
made, there will be revenue enough to give 
the rising generation all the education it 
will take, provided that no money is squan- 
dered in municipal misrule and extrava- 
gence. But at the rate at which some cities 
are compelled to borrow money their inhab- 
itants are gravitating rapidly towards Euro- 
pean conditions. In the vicinity of Naples 
the owners of some estates pay 40 per cent. 
of their income in taxes. One member of 
the Italian Parliament recently declared that 
his taxes amount to 60 per cent. of the in- 
come from his estate. Before the French 
Revolution the peasants paid 80 per cent. of 
their earnings in taxes. To-day taxation 
stares a Frenchman in the face at every turn 
of his life, from the time he opens his eyes 
in the cradle until his body is laid to rest in 
the grave. Under Turkish rule the people 
have been known to cut down the very fruit 
trees on their estate in order to escape the 
rapacity of the tax-gatherer. A recent ac- 
count from Syria would indicate that the 
peasant farmer, by the time all his taxes are 
paid, may have 20 bushels out of the 100 
which he has succeeded in raising by hitch- 
ing his wife and his cow tothe plow. In 
Russia the taxation sometimes drives the 

asant to sell in the fall the grain which 

e knows he and his children will need in 
the spring.* In such circumstances there 





*In Egypt until quite recently the annual exactions 
from its peasantry—the fellahs—under the name of tax- 
ation produced an extremity of want which closely 
bordered on starvation. 

In Italy, which in ancient times was regarded, as it is 
to-day, F eroannen A the richest country in Europe and 
although its present government can not fairly be called 
Cespotic, its agriculture is burdened with State ex- 
acttions that are reported as absorbing from one-third 
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is a limit to the taxes which the people can 
pay for schools. Fortunately we have not 
reached a state of taxation as bad as in the 
countries just named. Relatively we pa 
more in direct and indirect taxation accord- 
ing to population than most of the countries 
in Europe, but our splendid resources have 
saved us from feeling any grinding effects. 
The lesson of the Old World should be be- 
fore our eyes. Every citizen should see to 
it that the money raised by taxation is 
wisely expended, lest at some future day we 
may reach a limit beyond which there will 
not be enough revenue to give every child 
the best education it is willing to take. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Taxation for school purposes is now 
the accepted policy of every civilized 
country. 

2. The nature and purposes of taxa- 
tion should be taught in connection with 
history and civil government. 

3. One of the highest tests of patriotism 
is found in a willingness to pay a just 
share of tax for the support of the gov- 
ernment and the education of the people. 

4. The best method of state taxation 
for school purposes consists in setting 
apart a millage of tax which can not be 
diverted to other purposes. | 

5. Taxation of railroads and other pro- 
perty toraise a fund for distribution among 
theschool districts serves toaid the schools 
of townships which have no railroads or 
other valuable corporate property. 

6. The directors or controllers who are 
responsible for the running of the schools 
should have power up to a fixed limit to 
specify the amount of tax to be raised for 
school and building purposes. 

7. Arguments should be addressed to 
taxpayers, designed to show that money 
spent in the right education of the people, 
is the best investment of public funds 
ever made. 

8. Money raised for municipal and ed- 





to one-half the value of its annual product.—Well’s 
Theory and Practice of Taxation (p. 228). 

In Russia the present governmental exaction—under 
the name of taxes—from the agricultural peasant—is 
understood to amount to about forty-five per cent. of his 
annual product orearnings (/did.. p. 227.) 

Of the conquest and occupation of Egypt by the French, 


Te the masses of the people have but little knowl- 
ge; but the name of General Kleber, to whom the gov- 
ernment of the country was intrusted by Napoleon on 
his return to France, is still held in grateful remem- 
brance, coupled with the highest title the Arabs could 
bestow upon him—namely, ‘‘the Just’’—because under 
his rule, as popular expression has it, ‘‘ he levied taxes 


The same remark is now applied 


onlyonce.” /d.,p. 155 en ar 


to the English administration of Egvpt. 
Rosetta stone te'ls how about 193 B.C , Ptolemy V. Epiph- 
anes, King of Egypt, conferred great benefit on his peo- 
~~ by remitting certain taxes and abolishing others. 

‘'axation has played an important part in shaping the 
world’s history and it is destined to become a burning 
question in the civil, municipal, and educational history 
of the United States. 
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ucational purposes should be expended 
honestly and wisely; otherwise a limit of 
taxation may be reached beyond which 
it will be impossible to raise money for 
the maintenance and improvement of our 
systems of public instruction. 


> 


OPENING EXERCISES. 





HERE is a great advantage in having 
some sort of opening exercises. You 
will not need opening exercises each day; 
but some days you will need more than 
one opening exercise. The pupils come 
in from a good game of play, their minds 
are still ‘‘torn up,’’ as it were, or per- 
chance something has gone wrong and 
the pupils are excited, or some boys have 
had trouble and are mad—in all these 
cases a song or some other exercise in 
which all can join ‘‘will call in the 
wanderings in their minds’”’ and unity of 
thought and action will be secured. 
While you have this unity of thought 
and action it can be easily transferred to 
whatever work the pupils have to do. 
Besides this it will bring the pupils 
into a better state of mind. They will be 
better humored and things will appear 
more home like. Every teacher knows 
the difference in the results and the tasks 
of his labors, when everything starts off 
pleasantly in the morning and when it 
starts off disagreeably. See that every 
pupil takes part in these exercises. Do 
not allow the exercises to become monot- 
onous. Do not sing every morning. I 
once heard of a lady teacher out West, 
who had her school sing ‘‘ America’’ 
every morning for nine months. This 
was undoubtedly very monotonous. Do 
not use a song every time; but some day 
have a pupil read a story and tell it next 
morning; sometimes take a poem and 
have the entire school learn it, one stanza 
a day, and recite it as an opening exercise. 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Present Crises’’ for larger 
pupils is good. Longfellow’s ‘‘ The 
Bridge’’ is splendid, ‘‘ The Blue and the 
Gray,’’ ‘‘ Bannockburn,’’ or a thousand 
other little poems are equally good. In 
fact, the school readers are full of them. 
But I have found it best to select poems 
not found in the school books and write 
them on the board, one stanza a day. 
To do this seems to create a new interest 
in them. 
If you have not been in the habit of 
doing any of these things, try them ard 
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see how much pleasanter will be your 
work. You can make your school work 
pleasant for yourself and your pupils, or 
you can make it mere drudgery for both, 
— Teachers’ Advance. 


SOLDIERING IN LUZON. 





HE active campaigning in the Philip- 

pines is nearly over. It lasted longer 
in the provinces of Laguna and Batangas 
than anywhere else in Luzon. These 
notes are made from letters written by 
Capt. Edw. W. McCaskey, of the 21st 
Infantry, depot quartermaster at Calamba, 
in Laguna province. The regiment, after 
three years’ service, was ordered home 
early in May. ‘They reached San Fran- 
cisco June rst, remained at the Presidio 
for a week or more, and after six days on 
the railroad, north to Washington and 
east to St. Paul—a distance of about 
3,000 miles—their headquarters is now 
Fort Snelling. 

From Plattsburg, New York, which 
they left April 10, 1899, to Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, where they arrived June 16, 
1902, has been eleven hundred and sixty- 
two days, with seven working days to 


the week. Capt. McCaskey has been 
quartermaster of his regiment and, dur- 
ing much of the time also, in charge of 
the distribution of supplies to the army 


in the large province of Laguna. They 
say the quartermaster is the hardest- 
worked man in the Philippines, and he 
had it day and night both in regimental 
and department duty. All supplies must 
be accounted for, and all accounts must 
be duly audited at Washington. He is 
up against two millions of dollars of such 
accounts, and it will take years to have 
everything finally adjusted. In spite of 
fever and other ailments incident to the 
climate, and of the heat and arduous 
service, he did not lose a day from duty 
while in the Philippines. It is an extra- 
ordinary record. By the way, how many 
readers of Zhe Journal know that it is as 
far from Harrisburg to Seattle in Wash- 
ington as from Harrisburg to Paris? 
The trip from Frisco to Snelling recalls 
that interesting fact in geography. 
Calamba, March 20, 1902.—Train lined out 
early. One of my bosses, Scherberle, is ill in 
hospital, surgical operation. Made rounds at 
taps and 1:30a.m. Moon andstarsat their best. 
Buford expected to-day. Grant leaves April 1 
with 12th infantry. Have arun to beach now 
and many odds and ends. Getting ont another 
train for to-morrow. working up and sorting 
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stuff, and loading rations, forage, gear and 
clothes. Heat fiery to-day. Big lot of prison- 
ers for Malagi coming down the road. Work 
stil] on hard and hot and fast at noon, but must 
stop for chow and rest. Busy morning and we 
have something to show for it. Hear that pay- 
master is coming, next item a big jag. Party of 
hikers goes out to-morrow or Saturgay to be 


| gone ten days. Water has stopped in the gut- 


ters and report just in says insurrectos have 
cutthedam. They must be close for that, hope 
trains get through right. Got off train of hay 
after lunch. Paymaster Slaughter and clerk, 
Capt. Parke, Lts. Hassen and Garry McCaskey 
just in. Eighty prisoners to be moved on. 
Loaded another train, emergency run, and had 
one in from Pablo. Stables at 4, usual snarl 
there, but the band is playing well and music 
makes amends for corral. Pay over, big games 
all about, gambling craze and rot. What a 
curse itis! Fine bright night. 

March 21.—Fever last night, then heavy 
sweat, soaked everything, but feel better now. 
Up early and got yard going. Train out, forage 
and chow, then breakfast. Got paymaster and 
his money off on Napindan; next Lt. Hassen 
and his eighty prisoners in casco with ‘‘ Cleve- 
land;’’ then Manila mail, casuals, etc. Loaded 
out Pablo train commissary biz, many items. 
More go needed at beach. Wagon train after 
lunch. Meat run, mail and ice as usual. To- 
phet ! and no breeze going. We expect to be 
relieved about May Ist, turn over biz and pro- 
perty, and get away sometime during the 
month. Cholera bad in Manila, but we don’t 
scare at that. Two troops of cavalry in from 
Binan at noon on way to Lipa, had pack train 
outfit. Young Lt. Leventry of Filipino scouts 
in, fixed him up. Some big jags this afternoon. 
M company came in about 3, and they and A 
and K are celebrating. Another train of four 
wagons. Three companies of 21st and pack 
trains go out, Parke and McLaughlin and 
orderly mounted. Hope they get through. 
Had order to try those murder cases at once, 
but McL. is judge advocate and he went into 
the field this afternoon. School closed to-day 
with interesting exercises. I took a ride after- 
wards, then a walk. Sunset crimson, glorious, 
moon beautiful now. 

March 22.—Yard busy at early dawn, pletity 
to do to-day. Train ready for road. Big hikes 
go out from all sides to-morrow. Yesterday 
260 men, 42 wagons and three packs of Io 
animals each went out from here. Got off 
twenty men, 6th calvary, up the road. Usual 
inspection and guard mount, band doing well. 
Desk work, then beach bizin. The awful heat! 
Gave detective Huston pass back to Manila, 
down here in search of stolen revolver. No 

ot. Had lunch, then callers. Casuals collect- 
ing for boat manana. Expect $4000 again to- 
day to buy more guns Special launch came 
in, several ladies aboard, very swell natives, all 
for Lipa, to attend a fiesta and baille (ball) 
there. Got the whole party off up the road. 
Walter and Edna went along in Daugherty. 
Stables at 4. Several drunken fights and vari- 
ous stunts. Drove Col. Kline to beach to 
meet another boat. Fine sunset. Called at 
hospital, and sat up late chatting with Weeks 
who is officer of the day. 

March 23.—Moon and clouds and stars were 
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fine last night I think this is Palm Sunday. 
Got yard and beach going early. Burial 
corps going to Lipa for remains of Lts. Bean 
and Dougherty and twelve men. They are 
loading out six wagons. Mercury high already. 
Will soon be up to date on usual Sunday wants. 
Must handle to-day and to-morrow one hundred 
tons of potatoes and onions, rations and clothes 
and other small gear. Have ten wagons up 
the road, twenty hauling supplies from the 
beach, twenty for the morning train. Walter 
back with 400 pounds silver Mex. money. 
Edna had gone on to Lipa. Tried for a nap 
after lunch to-day and got a few bars. Hot! 
Loaded more teams emergency run, plenty of 
heavy work to-day. Concert by the band was 

ood. Lts. Cowan and Fisher in from Malagi 
island. Supper with Walter and Edna, good 
visit. Took a walk, enjoyed the moon and 
stars. Called at hospital, pleasant chat and an 
ice. 

March 24.—Work going early, not much 
sleep, fever. Natives near us were siuging and 
having a noisy time. Train lined out all right, 
plenty of chow aboard, hope it gets through. 
Troops up the road will need it. Wonder what 
the hikers got—they are hustling things along 
lively. Always hot and close now. Relieved 
Bennett as officer of the day. Lt. Gleaves in 
from San Tomas. Davidson is in command 
there. Major Bowen, 5th infantry, commands 
Tananan now. Big hike is out from Lipa. 
Gleaves had lunch with us. He has some shoe 
troubles on hand, 19 pairs shy and 79 chewed 
by vermin. I couldn’t receipt for them, thus. 
Sent out big train of rice for concentration 
camps. We are supplying a great deal of rice 
to these people, and they are reported to be 
doing very well. They have plenty of food, 
either provided by themselves or the military 
authorities The camps are well planned and 
regulated, precaution being taken against fire 
and disease, such as these brownies never knew 
anything about. The poor are believed to be 
better fed and better housed than ever before. 
The streets in the camps are nearly 100 feet 
apart, with ample room for their houses, back 
yards, etc. These concentration camps have 
been a very good thing from a military point 
of view, and they have been made as comfort- 
able and helpful to the natives as is possible 
under the circumstances. The people in them 
are good-natured, and very glad the war will 
soon be over. So say we, all of us. Batangas 
and Laguna made a stubborn fight, but it’s 
nearly over. Sent some prisoners up the line 
to-day. Have another murderer for Malagi at 
7 a.m. to-morrow. Burial corps returned this 
evening with sixteen bodies. Cholera in Manila 
is being held down, twenty deaths per day now. 
All bodies must be cremated at once. More 
wires this evening and O. D. biz. Retreat as 
usual, and Star Spangled Banner in the good 
old way. Sunset fine, also moon and stars and 
clouds, and a good breeze on now. This was a 
fierce day, and we need a breath of cool air. 
Made the rounds and gave the countersign 
‘*Nashville.’’ Guard and sentries on the alert. 

March 25.—Inspection at 1 p.m. and after 
midnight. All quiet. Moon was good but 
smoke and haze dimmed or hid the stars. 
Grass burning all about. Got the work going 
at dawn. 12th infantry was put aboard the 
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Grant and got away from Manila in a rush. 
Got first run off after breakfast. Burial corps 
loaded and waiting for launch. How many 
men we have lost out here! Got runs off and 
prisoners down to dock to make Malagi trip. 
Very hot already. Cholera news still bad. 
Bad water, bad food, and too closely crowded in 
Manila. Long, hot, busy morning, lots of 
work done. Got out big train after lunch, 
four tons of rice etc., for detention camps up the 
road, Have another driver in hock. Stables, 
drill, and concert right. Retreat finished up 
the day as usual, but wires stillcome. Got out 
some rush gear and stuff for commissary. 
Dinner at dusk, then took a walk. Had some 
music at hospital, ginger ale, sandwiches and 
cake. Smoke and loaf and chat on the porch. 

March 26.—Pleasant party last evening, and 
sat up late after it was over. First train out 
this morning took forty tons of rice to Tananan. 
It was a big one. Then a lot of stuff for 
Manila. After breakfast got off another run, 
then some engineer wants. Work at yard and 
beach on fast. Had another runaway. Hot as 
blazes now. Another case of appendicitis 
operated on at the kospital, Stewart of Cab- 
bell’s troop. Mr. Greaves, our band leader, is 

uite ill. We miss him in the music. Ready 
or noon lunch and rest. We've done some 
work this morning. Busy afternoon, all hands 
weary, men working too hard. Went over to 
see Walter and Edna this evening. Called on 
Weeks and Bennett. We took a walk and 
stopped at hospital. 

March 27.—Fine moon and stars and clouds 
last night, awake often. Work moving at 
dawn. Got off big train to Tananan. More 
clothes and gear needed to-day. Hot as ever. 
Emergency run and some casuals, Got my 
safe into better shape, then lunch and short 
rest at noon. Tried for short nap, but had to 
get out run for paymaster to San Tomas. Con- 
cert good. Stables as usual. Retreat gone, one 
more day’s work done and all’s well. Pay- 
master McAndrews in, glad to see him. Fine 
sunset. Had callers all evening, then a walk. 
Wires galore. 

March 28.—Chills last night, no importa. 
We entertained McAndrews till midnight, moon 
and stars at their best. Started to work early. 
Got out big morning train with another forty 
tons of rice. Then the paymaster and clerk, 
money and guards, casuals, teamsters, men on 
passes, and a detective who has been making 
some trouble, also forty prisoners for Malagi 
and my veterinary surgeon. Loaded another 
train of rice, forage and clothing. Fierce heat, 
and I feel bum, chills and fever. Biz still com- 
ing, at noon we'll stop for rest and chow. To- 
day is Good Friday, great crowds at church. 
I’m for guard to-morrow and will have big pay- 
ment of all the laborers on Easter Sunday. 
Got off another heavy run of rice, forage and 
clothing, then meat boat came in. Capt. Fur- 
long and Lieut. Hassen, 6th calvary, and re- 
cruits, also usual meat, ice, mail and passen- 
gers, all up the road. Concert was at hospital 
near fourth ward. Breeze going at last. Big 
train of empty wagons in this evening. Ser- 
vices on at the church now, Crucifixion they 
say. These war times do not allow much 
church parade or service. Wires and other 
items all evening. Inspector Ward at Monti- 
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lupacoming this way. Speed themail! Cholera 
quarantine may delay it both ways. 

March 29.—Up at dawn and work moving. 
Color Sergent Heffermen is very ill. Staunc 
old file. He had better go back to U. S. soon 
or he will die. His work has been well done 
here and at home. He was police sergeant at 
Plattsburg. Nearly all the old men are gone 
now. Slept last night and feel much better. 
Hope to get some big biz out to-day. Have 
plenty of gear to go up the road, and no little 
to be assorted here. Went on guard after 
Saturday inspection, usual orders and some ex- 
tras. Dr. Shelby in with Binan ambulance 
and Mrs. Rhodes; helped them along. Getting 
accounts ready for Inspector-General, Major 
Ward, belongs to General Bell’s headquarters. 
Got last emergency run up the road after din- 
ner. More rice coming for the camps. This 
makes over a million pounds in ten days. The 
mules are cut down to half forage and they are 
getting sick. Train back this evening with re- 
turn freight, many items. It brings Miss Rush, 
a teacher from Lipa, and word that six more 
are on the way. Orders forbid all passes now. 
Lt. Coe will look after Miss Paddock, and ex- 
pect Goolsby to bring others down. Just made 
rounds of the guards, want to turn in and rest 
awhile before the night rounds. 

March 30.—Inspected between 1 and 2 a. m., 
and again early, and got the biz going by 
dawn. Another party in from Lipa, casuals off 
in both directions. Plenty to do as officer of 
day. Paid native laborers $1500 gold, wood 
$300, grass $300, and many smaller items. My 
big sack of money has not come yet, so can’t 
pay white folks and big corral to-day. That 
will take $4000 more. Some trouble with these 
teachers and their native friends. Nobody 
owns ‘‘the earth.’’ All passes barred on ac- 
count of cholera, and rumors rife. Several 
white people have died, and there is quite a 
scare at Manila and elsewhere. Heat awful 
to-day, but we are getting results just the same. 
Usual concert by band. Selections from 
“Bohemian Girl’’ and ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ best, 
“‘Star Spangled Banner ”’ now and another day 
done. We’ve done a big day’s work too for 
Easter Sunday. Bueno. Many happier East- 
ers to all of us! Called on Greaves in evening, 
pleasant chat. Moon coming up, taps, must 
get some sleep. Good night. 

March 31.—Yard and all about going early. 
Weeks, Walter and sixteen men, with a string 
of bull carts went out on a hike at 3 a. m. after 
rice and palay. Good luck to them. There 
was a fine moon when they started. More 
stuff ready to go out. Six loads for Tiaon, and 
some for Tananan, San Tomasand Lipa. More 
rice coming. Fiery hot, some breeze at beach. 
Usual muster and inspection, then guard mount 
and music. An amputation at hospital now. 
Poor fellow! Expect our men back to-day or 
to-morrow. We have twelve men new guard, 
twelve old, six for meat escort, twenty in band 
and sick, hardly enough if rebels should jump 
us. Noimporta. Every one has a gun handy. 
Casuals in after lunch. Seventeen teachers for 
Santa Cruz Normal School. Expect some 
officers in with March funds for all these posts. 
I need about $6000 gold here, $4000 for Lipa, 
and different amounts for the other posts, which 
I must receive and forward to post quarter- 





masters. Tried to show Dawson a good lunch 
and chat to brace him up. Got him and other 
casuals off for Santa Cruz at2p.m. Big hike 
needs ten days more chow. Got large train out 
while meat was being cut up, then meat, ice 
and casuals. Took just about all we had. 
Another hike out from San Tomas, all their 
available men. Hot, hot to-day, bug retreat 
gone, and glad it’s over, so much nearer Home. 
Fine sunset, and stars are ‘‘ great,’? moon not 
up yet, some breeze. Wires, etc., and plans 
for manana. 

April 1.—Everything going early, cleaned 
up, had breakfast and some growls. No im- 
porta. Breeze going now, hope it will keep up. 
Work on fast and furious. Have been figuring 
out the discount on that cussed Mex. money, 
that Icut my hands on. Got some at 2 for a 
dollar and some at 2.10, and now it’s all down 
to $2.27. Must get work off by guard mount, 
then meet Napindan which brings Geueral 
Bell, some teachers and casuals. That rice 
deal makes heavy demand on our trains, but 
we must get it out. Other biz keeps coming 
and Q. M. stores galore, We manageto keep it 
all going as well as coming. Quarantine still 
on. Three cascoes rice in, loading out fast. 
More prisoners for Malagi; some every day, 
poor fellows! Ten native women teachers, 
seven men and one American on boat. Saw 
Gen. Bell, he did not come ashore, may be 
here manana. Cholera is worse in Manila. 
Saw Garry McCaskey, commanding boat, looks 
thin. Heavy work all around of late. No im- 
porta. We’ll get it done. Row at stables. 
Have thirty wagons loaded with twelve hun- 
dred sacks of rice to go to Tananan. Band 
playing Star Spangled Banner, one more day 
done. 

April 2.—Couldn’t sleep much. Yard going 
at dawn, and train out with its 120,000 pounds 
of rice for Tananan. There are two concentra- 
tion camps there, one square, probably 600 
yards in length and width, the other about 600 
by 900 yards. There are said to be twenty-five 
barrios (districts) in the two camps, making a 
total of 20,000 people. Each barrio occupies 
one street, so that people of the same district 
are together. It has also a school taught by 
native teachers, and under supervision from 
Tananan. The children, like school children 
in the U. S., are bright and pleasant, and don’t 
seem to know they are having any hard time. 
They call out a cheery ‘ good morning’’ in 
plain English. Have some sickness, but the 
death rate is said to be no higher than in the 
native barrios. The camps are under careful 
medical inspection, and vaccination has kept 
down the small-pox. They have plenty of 
rice, and we keep sending it uptothem. They 
have cattle, pigs and chickens, and are allowed 
to take their cattle to grass within and some- 
times beyond the ‘‘dead line” This is nearly 
half a mile from camp, marked by a flag, and 
guarded by native outposts, whose business is 
to turn people back to camp or to arrest them. 
They say nobody has been shot. The worst 
thing about it for these people is that rich and 
poor are compelled to live together on the same 
street. The poor people don’t object, but the 
aristocratic native does. These are the hombres 
who have kept the- war going and they are 
learning something they need to know, if there 
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is to be lasting peace in this country. The 
army is doing the job right. The plan is 
humane and effective. The camp at San 
Tomas contains nearly 10,000 people. It is 
policed carefully, there is not much sickness, 
houses are as good as in their ordinary homes, 
many of which would be high-priced at $ro. 
Some casuals went out this morning and others 
were left behind. Biz on fast, getting more rice 
in, loading clothing and gear of all sorts. Hope 
the mail gets in soon, sixty days since your last 
was written. Cholera growing steadily worse 
and the situation is grave. Loading now for 
afternoon, wagons ready for meat, ice, etc. 
Boat load of casuals expected to-day. We 
speed the parting guest here, and get ready for 
next arrival. Lt. Cordier came in at noon and 
we had him to lunch with us. Then the 
Napindan came in with General Bell and a 
number of officers, and ‘‘ America’? with meat, 
mail and casuals. Gen. Bell had fever and 
rested for an hour before going on up the road. 
Dr. Polhemus, Weeks’ brother-in-law, came in 
for a short visit. The oth cavalry is near 
Batangas. Suppose they will get into this 
hike for ten or twenty days and then relieve us, 
they say about May ist. 
Wagon train returning, thirty wagons. Wind 
blows hard. Big day, but got it out; expect 
another heavy pull to-morrow, and all days 
until westart, Noimporta—we’re going Home! 

April 3.—Heavy blow on and there is trouble 
at the beach. Twelve thousand field rations 
just ordered to San Tomas in a rush to be there 
this afternoon. Hikers must be coming that 
way. General Bell went there yesterday after- 
noon. Out early, little sleep last night. Biz 
keeps up, getting things out, breakfast next. 
Peru just in, hope for good news. Sixty letters 
on the way. Big lot of prisoners for Malagi 
island. We are expecting a row near Pablo, 
two small scraps there lately, one yesterday. 
Civilian inspector here on provost duties and 
school matters. Got out the big thirty-wagon 
train after dinner, all chow for the hikers. 
Plenty more to go, sent several boxes of sun- 
dries along. Lt. Cowan in with ‘‘ Cleveland,”’ 
has a large number of prisoners to take 
manana. Stables next, 4 o’clock. Still blow- 
ing very hard. This has been a fierce day, but 
we round it up with retreat and the S. S. B. 
Made the rounds again at midnight as officer of 
the day. Countersign ‘‘Cold Harbor.’’ All 
hands seem on the alert. The wind drives the 
filthy dust everywhere. Have more prisoners 
in and a few bars of trouble. Main canteen 
was raided and all stock seized. My train has 
thus far lost sixty by death, partly replaced by 
24 mules and 12 unbroken horses. Need more 
teams. Supplies have always been forwarded 
as fast as possible. They are frequently slow 
in getting here, then a blockade comes, and I 
impress bull carts to clear. The large losses 
are due to sickness and overwork here. 

April g.—Inspected again after midnight and 
had some doings. No importa. Fever during 
the night. First run off, then breakfast and 
big run of stuff for first boat to Manila. More 
rice ashore and loading for the camps. Train 
of empty wagons in, glad to see them. Napin- 
dan has gone to Tanay. Heavy run of meat 
still goes by San Tomas for Pablo and Tiaon. 
Big hike out that way, General Bell is push- 


Band at hospital.. 
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Hot weather. Major Ward, Ist 
cavalry, inspector here. Boat with meat and 
ice and $20,000 gold and Mex. Sorted money 
for posts and paid out $3054. Then got. my 
letters; how they brace one up so far away from 
home! Also many papers. Many hearty 
thanks to all. Cholera in Manila is spreading. 
Big train, thirty loads, two tons each went out 
this afternoon. Lt. Gasser in with twenty re- 
cruits. Dr. Williamson is ordered to Columbus 
barracks, U. S. Sunset fine this evening. 

April 5.—Slept fairly well, and dreamed of 
home. Up at dawn. Got out Lt. Gasser and 
Cook, driver and wagon. He left at 5:20 a. m. 
on the ‘‘ Powerful.”” Then got yard going and 
big train out. Inspector Ward worked over 
band, A and H companies, mounted detach- 
ment and hospital accounts and engineer 
matters to-day. Went over my safe and money 
accounts, $12,111.89 regular, $8000 for guns, 
$2,000 for civil purposes, $2000 for Lipa, and 
$2,000 for sundries. Loading out train for up 
the road. Must get out more clothing and 
gear. Awfully hot and close, very oppressive. 
Warren goes to Samar, Buford to Mindanao, 
Lawton to Mindon, Hancock due next week. 
Emergency run after dinner and cargo at beach. 
Guuboat came in and took ten prisoners to 
Malagi. Inspector Waid has had a busy day, 
heat fierce, and he is tired. Sunset was grand 
and stars are fine. Good night. 
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SELF-CONTROL. 





WISE man many years ago gave as 
a good motto, ‘‘Know thyself.’’ 
Another that is much needed at the pres- 
ent time is ‘‘ Control thyself.’’ If the 
boys and girls are not taught to control 
themselves while in the schools, they grow 
to maturity with a very important part of 
their character undeveloped. 

One boy learns much easier and faster 
than another because he has learned to 
control his mind and can hold his atten- 
tion to the subject until mastered. 

In a large manufacturing establishment 
where there were many young people 
employed, it was soon noticed that those 
who were promoted and went on to the 
most responsible position were those who 
could control themselves in all conditions 
and amid all kinds of surroundings. One 
young man who went from the lowest 
workman to manager of one large depart- 
ment was given that position, as stated 
by the superintendent, solely because he 
never became rattled. 

It is capital as good as stock in the 
bank to any young person to be able to 
control himself and all his faculties. 
Teachers, let us study less about how we 
shall control the school and a great deal 
more about how we can get the child to 
control himself.—/ournal of Education. 





